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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 
. The A rt Book of the Century. | 
VENUS AND APOLLO 


PAINTING AND SOULYP TURE. 
Edited by W. J. STILLMAN. 


Consisting of 41 Large-sized Photogravures—40 of which are in doplicate, and 1 in colours as a Frontispiece ; making in all 81 Plates. 
The work contains all the best examples of VENUS and APOLLO -the world over—by the most famous ola masters and &culptors, 
sajocted and arranged with Descriptive and Historical Notes, and Short Biographies of all the Artists whose work is represented, by 











* Special permission, which will never again be obtained, has been obtained by the Vatican for the reproduction in 
this Work only of the 


APOLLO BELVEDERE AND APOLLO SOROCHTONES STATUES, 


In an absolutely nude condition, making the Work one of unique value to Students. 


The Duplicates on India Paper are supplied ina Portfolio accompanying the volume. 


555 Copies only of this Edition will be printed. PRICE FIVE GUINEAS NET. 
After publication, the price will be raised to BG Gs. net. [ Ready in December. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. At all Libraries. NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY H. R. HAWEIS. 
" BY H. D. LOWRY. ‘THE DEAD PULPIT. 
A MAN of MOODS. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS" Author © asic and Morals,” “ Travel and Talk.” 


By H. D. LOWRY, Author of “‘ Wreckers and Methodists,” rae Eee rown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MAN of Moops. ‘BRITISH SEA BIRDS. 


Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. By CHARLES DIXON, Author of “‘ The Migration of Birds,” &c, 

“Probably none has appreciated more fully than Mr. Lowry the magnifi- With 8 Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
cence of London, and his City scenes are excellent, but when he transports | Square Gewy Sve, cloth, ails ton, és. Of 
you to Scilly, with its ‘acres o Higa, under a sky that’s never long withoas | ______ Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, . 6d. a 
@ sun, and the very sea air smellin’ o’ sweet flowers ’—well, you surrender " rn 
at discretion. The whole scheme of the novel is instinct wit beauty and | PUBLIC MEN OF TO DAY : an International Series. 
knowledge.” —Black and White. | EDITED BY S: i. JEYES. 

.—Jus' ublished. 


NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. . |PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 











QO2ZM AR the MYSTIC. With 2 Portraits. Price 33. 6d. 
“This concise and well-informed account of the career of the retiring 
With 12 — iontuena el top, 6s. | President and of the chief public questions that have occupied his attention 


i during his term of office, will be of much assistance to many who desire to 
| follow with understanding the progress of politics on the other side of the 
OQZMAR the MYSTIC. | Atlantic.’’—Morning Post. 
a By EMERIC HULME BEAMAN. k SSS . - 


BY J. ASHBY STERRY. | MR. G LADS TONE 
A TALE of the THAMES. ‘THE FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE 


: By J. ASHBY STERRY. In a Note dated November 13th, 1896 : 
With 15 Illustrations by W. Hatherel!, R.I. . 











hor **Accept my thanks for your courtesy in sending me your new an‘ 

Siaitasiies Pe Large crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. | remarkable edition of Ghahesgeare, which in tteott gives a striking proof cf 
* the great results that British enterprise is able to achieve at the least 

STAN DARD= NOVELS. snotiente price. ‘ aes 


ROBERT URQUHART. 6s. Od. | — “igleneay W. E. GuLapsrong.” 


By GABRIEL SETOUN. ae 


THE DIARY of a DOCTOR. 6s. 0J., THE FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE. 


By T. L. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX. Being the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
f 6s. Od. : ___TIn 1 Jarge handsome volume of 1,104 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Boe sch dautiinat - , ang Feat : | LATEST WORK BY HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


THE BOSS of TAROOMBA. x. oi. THE, HISTORY, of ECONOMICS. 


Author of the ‘Theory of Credit,” ‘“‘The Elements of Banking,” &c. 


BOOK LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 2s. 6d. | Bere tenn Wi main pane 
RANFORD PRESS NOTICE, ; . 
: ““We bave no hesitation in descrinng the ‘ History of Economi:+s,’ by 





By Mrs. GASKELL. } Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition that has 
With 16.Full-Page Illustrations, specially drawn for'this Edition by T. 1. Robinson, | appeared within recent years.” —Bullionist. ie 
and separately printed on the finest surfaced plate paper, and inserted in the volume. | Mr. MacLeod was the authority selected by the Royal Commissioners to 
320 pp., reset from new type, price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills, 





Lonpon: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Borteron Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 
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MESSRS. ‘HENRY’S 


Christmzs Books for Children and Others. 


THE PARADE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS. 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 
Crown 4to, ivory on scarlet cloth, 6s, net. 


Contains a Comrlete FAIRY TALE 
Joun Ouviver Hosses, 
AND 


&TORIES, VERSES, SONGS, and a CHRIST- 
Mas MASQUE, by Mrs. Motéswortn, Barry Paty, 
Laurence Hovsmay, Max Bererponm, Richard Le 
Gavtrenye, Sir Rresarp Burton, Mary E, Mawy, anda 
host of others, 


THE PARADE 


Containg a WEALTH of ILLUSTRATIONS by the Dest 
and most popular artists of\the day, including Lestre 
Brooke, Lavagsnce Hovsmay, Ausrey Bearpsiey, Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer, Max BrsRaoum, and Atay Wricar, 


THE PARADE 


Contains nearly 300 pages, over 35 Illustrations, numbers of 
Head and Tail-pieces, 3 Coloured. Plates, and is bound ina 
heautiful cover in ivory on scarlet, designed by Pavt 
Woopnorre. The price is 6s., of all Booksellers. This 
makes it not only the pretticst, but the Cheapest Gift-Book 
of the Year, 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SUSANNAH.” ! 


WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. 
By MARY E. MANN, 
With a Frontispiece by ALAN WRIGHT. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
Also a New and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. Mann's charming 
Rtory THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE; ani of 
J. MacLaren Coppan’s fascinating Book of Adventure, 
THE TYRANTS OF KOOL-SIM. Each with a 
Frontispiece by Ataw Waicur, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


by 


**The Novel of the Season.” —Acavzny. 


f@ THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 
Large crown 8yo, art linen, 6s. 

‘* This up-to-date novel.’’—Mane hester Courier. 

“ From beginning to end it is clever.”— Morning Post. 

“Told with delicacy of touch, some sense of humour, 
and absolutely without sickly sentiment or morbid passion. 
Is not this enough to prove that we do not speak of the 
novel of the common or British type ?...... *The Passion for 
Romance ’ is quite the book to be Ned and enjoyed by the 
right sort of people.”—A/thenaeum. 


H. Henry & Co., 93, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Ltd. 





Demy 8vo, 63., with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD, 


“The present work is postiontanty welcome. The book is well 
written ina simple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

“As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unuique.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 
Literary Guide. 
“Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history arty 
by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious ae cts.” 
Flasgow Herald 


Caarmanw & Hatt, Limited, London, 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Descriptive Circular FREE on application to 
CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 


(13, Favsovre Montmartre). 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OP 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Witctrums & NorGare, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


1. WITHOUT FAITH OR PEAR: ‘the 


DIGBY, LONG & CO’.S NEW NOVELS 


NEW NOVEL BY J. ‘Ez. MUDDOC aed 
of a Soul. By the Author of “Stripped of ‘the Tinsel,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


Note.—The large First Edition nearly exhausted. Second Edition 
in rapid preparation. ae 


NEW NOVEL BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 
2. THE AMERICAN HEIRESS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth Just out. 
Published simultaneously in London and New York. 

*.* In these vivid, bright, and eloquent we have in Kitty 
Fauntleroy a picture ‘of the native American girl at her best : and how 
very charming she is! 


BY KATHLEEN BEHENNA. 
3. SIDARTHA. Crown 8vo, clotb, » 66 re 


The interest intensifies with each successive chapter, on is finally 
wrought up to an cestpoustans climax. It is quite impossible, once 
begun, to lay down this fascinating novel unfinished. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALBERT HARDY. 
4,.A CROWN of GOLD. Frontispiece b by 


the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*,* The story takes a strong hold on the reader, and it has no iack “of 
sentiment and humour. It is highly dramatic throughout, and always 
keeps on moving to the end. 


NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY FERGUS HU HUME, 


5. A MARRIAGE MYSTERY. By the 
Author of “ The Masquerate Mystery,” &c. Crown &vo, oy a 
cloth, 3s, éd, [Just t Out. 








NEW BOOK BY MRS. E, LYNN LINTON. 
6. "TWIXT CUP LIP. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 64, SECOND EDITION. 


» 
7. A WOMAN'S CROSS. By ‘Mrs Alice M. 
DIEHL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Far above the average of modern nov ~* 
be inquired for—and read. "—St. James's Bud; 


SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 
8. THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. Crown 
vo, e 
“ The plot is a with remarkable skill, and the interest is 
sustained without a break.”—Aberdeen Presa. 


NEW NOVEL OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
9. A MAN AMONGST MEN. By Fred 


HOLMES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out. 
*,* The work is remarkable for its many daring questionings. 


ond should undoubtedly 











NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY W. CARTER PLATTS. 
10. THE TUTTLEBURY TALES. By the 


Angling Editor of the ‘ The Yorshire Weekly Post.” Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


DI :- A Y. LONG & CO., PwrstisHers, 
BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C 


AU THORS: shuld now send in their MSS., with a view to considera- 
tion for New Year Publication. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, PRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCTETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GULNEAS per annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
WO GUINEAS peranoum 
N.B —Two or Three Friends may 

UNITEin ON. E SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 





A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
‘SCHOOL PRIZES 


Ts kept in STOCE in the SHOW BROOMS. 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 

GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK. 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are 

always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Srreet ; 241, Brompron Roan, S.W.; 
48, Qugen Vicrosi Strest, E.C., Lonpon ; and 
at Barton Arcapg, MANcuREstER, 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 158 pages, price Is. net. 
TOTES to the POCKET VOLUME of 

a SELECTIONS from 1 POEMS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
By ALEX HILL, M.A., M.D., Master of Downin | Coens. With 
Essays on Several Aspects > ’ Browning's Genius Prof. C. E. 
Vaveean, M.A. ev. J. Liewstyn Davies, A Wiuasx F. 


Reveit; E. A. W ¥— By M. R. Purpuast: The Very Rey. the 
Dean or Savisnury; Prof.J. E. Symes, M.A. ; Owen Seaman, . 


Published by Tur Waenees AL Howe -Rr apine Unioy, Surrey Sheu, 
[ 1896. 


Victoria Em'sankment, London. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 
E. BOYD mene aol NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


FORESTWYK; 


Or, Ten Years After. 


By the Author of “ Jonathan Merle,” “‘ Alfreda Holme,”’ 
“* Zachary. Brough’s Venture.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“From end to end the story engrosses attention. It is 


gracefully written, and contains many incidents which 
thrill the finer emotions, ”"—Seotsman. 


CURTIS YORKE'S NEW AND 
POPULAR NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. 


Fifth Thousand, 12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


**Curtis Yorke is one of the brightest writers of the time. 
Her fiction is always pleasant and decidedly clever. The 
beautiful story is better than a tonic; it sets the reader’s 
fancy at work, and inspires day-dreams for which even the 
unsentimental critic is grateful.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


JUDY A JILT. 


By Mrs. COONNEY, 
Author of “A Lady Housebreaker,” “‘ Pegg’s Perversity,’” 
**Gold for Dross,”’ “* A. Line of Her Own,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“Written in Mrs. Conney’s happiest manner. ‘Judy & 
Jilt’ is a telling story, throughout which cloud and contin 
alternate in highly effective contrast.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. ; ; 
Of all  Bectaatiora, and at the ate 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER'S 
GIFFORD LECTURES. 











Tats Day 1s PuBtisHEp. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


BEING THE GirForRD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
Untversity oF Eprnscren rn 1895-96, 


SECOND SERIES. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 


Post Evo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 


Times. 
** These powerful lectures on the greatest of all speculative 
subjects present a very striking exposition of the bases o 
natural theology ‘in the widest sense of the term.’ ” 


Principal Srewart in the Critical Review. 

** With lucidity of argument, fulness of discussion, clear- 
ness and felicity of language, often eloquence, he sets 
before us what are really the points in dispute 
fail to take rank as one of the most useful books upon the 
subject for the student and general reader.” 


Professor Marcvs Dops in the British Weekly. 

“The lectures are throughout interesting and to the point, 
and present a sincere, thorough, and profitable discussion 
of a great theme.” 

Philosophical Review (American). 

One of the best products of the Gifford Lectureship. 
Its author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of its philo- 
sophical importance, as well as of its literary excellence. 
It contains the ripest retiections of this distinguished thinker 
upon the ultimate questions.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MESSRS. METHUBN’S LIstTt. 


S. BARING GOULD. 
THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By§S. BARING GouLp. With over 450 Illustrations in the Text, and 


Twelve Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 3és. , Nearly ready. 
This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the general reader than for the military student, and while following the main lines of Napoleon’s career, 
is concerned chiefly with the development of his character and his personal qualities. Special st ress is laid on his early life—the period in which his mind and character took their 
definite shape and direction. 
The great feature of the book is its wealth of illustration. There are over 450 Illustrations, large and small,in the text, and there are also a dozen Fall-page Photogravures. 
Every important incident of Napoleon’s career has its illustration, while there are a large number of portraits of his contemporaries, reproductions of famous pictures, of 


contempurary caricatures, of his handwriting, &c. 
: RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that statesmen may have, one way or other, to take account of them.’”’— Manchester Guardian. 
*** The Seven Seas’ is packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos, and with the old unequalled insight into the mind of the rank-and-file.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Is animated through and through with indubitable genius.””—Daily Telegraph. 
“* All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, the masterful strength, and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck which are - or 
so, at least, we have been taught to think—the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character, ure here in this volume of songs for whomsoeyer chooses — = - aed 
aily Mail. 











“This volume overflows with the kind of verse which stings the pulse of the reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion.”—Daily Graphic. 

“* Fall of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit.”— Yorkshire Post. 

UNIFORM WITH “THE SEVEN SEAS.”—Q’S NEW POEMS, 
’ « ° 
POEMS and BALLADS. By‘ Q.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. [ Nearly ready. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. ‘ - 
THE LETTERS of VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the French by F. Ciarke, M.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. each. Vol. I. (1815-35). 
‘“*A remarkable volume.”—Morning Post. “Fall of interest.” — Daily News. | ‘* Sure to be read with eagerness.”—Standard. 

NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. SteEvens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

“A most opportune and valuable book ; just the book that was wanted. Mr. Steevens has rendered a truly national service.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves it. It is written excellently well; it is thoughtful and suggestive. It {may not contain much that 
is new to the student, but it will be for the man in the street a clear and useful guide in the controversies of the hour, and no one can take it up, however much he knows, without 
‘being at once pleased and instructed. Coming at this critical time it may, perhaps, even convince Mr. Goschen.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“Cleverly and even brilliantly written.”—Manchester Guardian. Z a 
INDUSTRY in ENGLAND. Historical Outlines. By H. pe R.Grppins,M.A. With 5 Maps,demy 8vo, 470 pp., 10s. 6:. 

This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning with prehistor'c 
times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. The book is illustrated by Maps, 
Diagrams, and Tables, and aided by copious foot-notes. i 

* A better analysis of the history of English industry could hardly be desired. It is full of interest and admirably written.”—Scotsiman. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A. Litt.D., Fellow of the 
University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
This book treats of early religion, from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore; and is the first attempt that has been made in any language to weave together the 
results of recent investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Totemism, Taboo, Fetishism, &c., so as to presenta systematic account of the growth of primitive religion ad 
the development of early religious institutions. 


ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY: A Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Ricca. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


This work gives for the first time in moderate compass a complete portrait of ~ soot, : ee him in his intimate and interior as well as in his public life. 
y J} I 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipsoy, A New Edition. Edited, with 
Notes. Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BORY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 63, each. Vol. IT. 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes, by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. Small 4to, 
12s, 6d. This is the only ANNOTATED EDITION of the BACCHIDES published in England. ; 

THE GREEK VIEW of LIFE. By G. L. Dicxkinsoy, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“‘ The book is a fresh and vigorous discussion of the subjects passed under review, and the illustrated extracts from the Greek Classical writers are numerous as well oo, 
Glasgow Herald. 


** The central ideas which lay at the basis of the mst splendid civilisation of the ancient world are admirably pointed out in Mr. Dickinson's scholarly exposition of ‘The 


Greek View of Life.’......An admirable summary,”—Leeds Mercury. 
EICTION. 
THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Mater, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


_ “The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing isas good asit can be. ‘The Carissima,’ her father, and a journalistic admirer are, 
in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touches of genuine pathos. It is much better than anything else we have seen from the same hand.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
ARTHUR MORRISON’S. NEW BOOK. 


A CHILD ofthe JAGO. By Arruur Morrisoy, Author of “ Tales of Mean Street.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his ‘Tales of Mean Street’ with a greater 
work, a tremendously powerful dramatic presentation of human life.””—Scotsman. 

“‘The power displayed is magnificent.”— Black and White. ‘ — : 

“Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. Take it as a whole, as a picture of a phase of life, and you must admit that it is a masterly achievement—a triumph of art.’’ 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. By S&S. Baring Govutv. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* These tales are hard to beat.’”’?— Pall Mall Gazette. ** Full of smiles and tears.”—Literary World. . 
** A subject perfectly suited to his peculiar genius.””—Daily Chronicle. “A book to be read and possessed.” —Duily News. ; 
* Pathetic, amusing. dramatic, and picturesque.”— Scotsman. “* Of these idylls it is not easy to speak too favourably.” —Spectator. — “ 
IN the GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of “ Steve Brown’s Bunyip.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** As good as one could wish.’’— Manchester Guardian. ** 4 good book, which we strongly recommend to all who relish sea stories.”—S¢. James’s Gazelle, 
‘* Fresh as a breath of sea air.”—Nottingham Guardian. “Good reading, fresh and vigorous.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DENOUNCED. By J. Brounpetxe Burton, Author of “ In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*Tt contains all that we ask for in this class of romance—action, adventure, and excitement, told in clear, good English, besides possessing the power of holding attention 


captive from the first page to the last.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 
“A stirring romance.”—St. James’s Budget. ** An able romance, full of colour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


t 
THE DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story of life among the American Indians. , 
** Vivid and picturesque.” — Vanity Fuir. ** Full of quiet and penetrating humour; one of the best books of the seaso1.""— Westminster Gazette. **A very charming story, 


fresh and unconventional.”’— Glasgow Herald. “ The atmosphere is refreshingly new.” - Daily Wail. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Core Cornrorp. LIltustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**The story is exceedingly well told.”—Scotsman. ‘“‘The adventures are described with graphic power.”—Manchester Guardian, | 7 
“The period is admirably realised. Captain Jacobus is a strong character. The most striking aspect of the novel is its exquisite writing.”’—Black and White. 
THE SPIRIT of STORM. By Ronatp Ross, Author of “ Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The episode of the tornado is indescribable as a nightmare, yet powerfully impressive. The ship is as horribly attractive as thut of Coleridze’s Ancient as 19 i Molt 
~B, Daily Mai'. 
THE SIGN of the SPIDER. By Bertram Mirrorp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 33. 61. {Third Edition. 
A story of South Africa. , 
‘The story bristles with incident. Th2 terrific episode of the spider is narrated with extraordinary force.”—Daily Telegrap'. 
“ The tale is one of thrilling adventure ’"—Scotsman. ‘An absorbing romance.”—N.B. Daily M ail. A 
MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Sreevens. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


A Series of Soli!oqu‘es in which famous men of antiquity—Julius Cesar, Nero, Alcibiades, &c.—attempt to express themselves in the m)Je3 of thought and language of t2-day. 





Messrs METHUENS CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Srrertr, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HALL CAINE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


“THE CHRISTIAN.” 


This Novel has occupied Mr. Caine’s energies 
during the. three years which have elapsed since 
the first publication of his last brilliant success, 
‘The Manxman.” It is of startling power, and is 
believed by the author to be his greatest work. An 
unprecedented price has been paid for the serial 
rights. The story will commence in the Christmas 
number of 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 
Ready December 1st, price 18. ~ 
390 PAGES, 100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VOLUME by L. F. AUSTIN.—Just ready, crown 8vo’ 
buckram, 5s. 


AT RANDOM. By L. F. Austin. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
** All true lovers of the English essay should find this 
choice little book of Mr. Austin’s entirely to their taste.” 
Daily Chronicle, 
“Bright and most characteristic sketches......full of 
natural humour and good sense.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise 


CHANDLER MOULTON, Aut'or of ‘ Bedtime 
Stories,” “ Swallows Flight,” &c. 





** Mrs. Moulton has ideas, and the courage of them, and 
they leap to light in artistic criticism and sometimes in 
subtle appreciation of much more than the mere pageants 
of life.” —Speaker. 

“*Compels us to read her book from cover to cover......A 
fresh enchantment is given as we wander with Mrs. 
Moulton.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


ETHEL TURNER'S NEW STORY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. By 
ETHEL TURNER. Profusely Illustrated, 


** Miss Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the world at large 
what the authoress of ‘ Little Men,’ &c., was for generations 
past to America, and to children and grown-up people alike 
all the world over.”— Westminster Gazette. 

** So brightly written, and so full of delicate touches of 
both humour and pathos,’”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a most delightful pathetic and humorous—yet 
neither too pathetic nor too humorous story.”—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 3s. 6d, 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 3s, 6d. 
THE STORY OF A BABY. 2s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE DUCHESS, 2s. 6d. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
20,000 copies called for before publication. 
DR. NIKOLA. With 40 Illustra- 

tions by Stan.tery L. Woop, 

** Weird and worde: ful, and the adventures are such as 
to thriil the hardened novel reader.”’"—Spectator. 

** One hair-breadth escape succeeds another with rapidity 
that scarce leaves the reader breathing space......The 
interest is sufficient to stay criticism.’”’—Se .tsman, 

**Only just misses an equality with Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
* King Solomon’s Mines,’ — Weekly Times, : 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE, 5s, 
IN STRANGE COMPANY, 5s. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW WORK, - SECOND EDITION, 
Now Ready, 3s, 6d. 


A HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. By 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of ‘The Three Miss 
Kings,”’ *‘ Fidelis,” “‘A Marked Man,” Xc. 

“A pretty, graceful story, and one to leave, so to speak, 

a clean taste in one’s mouth. Such dishes are too rarely 

served to the public,”—Pall Mali Gazette, 7 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


A SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE STORY OF ALINE. 
By MRS. EDWARD RIDLEY. 


Mr. Anprew Lane in the current number of Cosmopolis 
says: “A masterly story, undiluted by preaching anc 
‘ problems’ is a rare thing in modern English literature, 
but such a story Mis. Ridley has given us, with a complete 
knowledge of tho world which she describes, and with a 
dramatic force, free from strain and excess. In brief, ‘ the 
Story of Aline’ comes to meas a happy surprise—a thing 
rich not only in promise but in fulfilment, and endowed 
with a rare poetic quality.” 


THE STORY OF ALINE. 


By Mrs. EDWARD RIDLEY. 





London: Caarman & Hatt, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 


Lectures on the Sriritual petaeaee of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
Conrents:—I. Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto- 
nomy, and Continuity «f the Church. II. Our Root is 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III, Faith Demands 
a Church—but Catholic, not Monopolist. IV. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 
V. and VI, The History of our Spiritual Principle. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 


Jamaica. A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J.G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. By Mrs, JOHN JAMES 
SMITH, 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. 


> free. 
THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC ‘MEET- 


INGS.~ By J. HUNT COOKE. 





London: Arexaxnxn & Smsrwxanp, Furnival Street, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Paintiog. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro- 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Epwarp 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Warts, R A., Dante Gapriet Rossetrt, 
Forp Mapox Browy, Atsert Moors, Hotman Hunt, 
Freperic Sareips, Hexyry Ryrwtanp, and many others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 
from the NATTONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AU TLOTYPE CUPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, &c. 

NOW READY. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MM ESsks. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
- ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan I 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
{ 'Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Itlustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Ww. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-PAGE PLATES 
AND MAPS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; Prize Edition, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: ‘his 
ony Voyager. By WASHINGTON 





BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, the 
Humourists) By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Surrey Edition. Uniform in general style with 
the Buckthorne Edition of ‘‘Tales of a Tra- 
veller,”” published last year. 2 vols., beautifully 
illustrated, printed and bound, large 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 


ROME of TO. DAY and YESTERDAY. 
By JOHN DENNIE. With 5 Maps and Plans 
and 58 Full-page Illustrations from. Roman 
Photographs. 8vo, beautifully printed and 
bound, 2!s. net. 


WILL o’ the WASP: a Sea Yarn of 
the War of ‘12. By ROBERT CAMERON 
ROGERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE MAKER of MOONS. By Robert 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Re- 
public,” “* King and a Few Dukes,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, illastrated, 6s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 
AMICIS. Stamboul Edition. With many 
beautiful Illustrations. 8vo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth extra, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPING in the CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. An Account of Camp Life in the 
Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains, together with a Description of the Region 
about Banff, Lake Louise and Glacier, and a 
Sketch of the Early Explorations. By WALTER 
D. WILCOX... With 25 Full-page Photogravures 
and Mavy Text Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
of MODERN EUROPE. ByC. M. ANDREW, 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 
With Map. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, per vol. 12s. 6d. 
Part I. Europe from 1815-50. Part II. 
EUROPE from 1850 to the PRESENT TIME. 


PARAKITES: a Treatise on the Mak- 
ing and Flying of Tai'less Kites for Scientific 
Purposes and for Recreation. By GILBERT 
TOTTEN WOGLOM. Illustrated. 4to, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


The WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 
Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. 
Edited by MONCURE D. CONWAY. With 
Introduction and Notes. 4 vols, (uniform with 
Mr. Conway’s ‘‘ Life of Paine’”’). Sold separately. 
8vo, cloth extra, per vol. 12s. 6d. 


24, 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 
and New York. 


W.C. ; 
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The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, the 23rd NOVEMBER, 1896. and close on or 
before WEDNESDAY, the 25th NOVEMBER, 1896, for Town, and on or before THURSDAY, 
the 26th NOVEMBER, 1896, for Country. 





One-third of the Debentures and one-third of each class of Shares will be reserved for the Shareholders in the Old Company 
(Bovril, Limited); provided Application is made on the Special Forms supplied to them for this purpose. 


Thereafter, as far as possible, a PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENT will be made to all Wholesale and Retail Desien in 
the Company’s Products. 


BOVRIL (itis) LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL - £2,000,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 2,000,000 Shares of £1 EACH, as follows: 
500,000 53 per cent. Cumu'ative Preference Shares (Preferential as to Capital as well as 











Dividend in priority to the Ordinary and Deferred Shares) - ° - £500,000 
750,000 7 per cent, Ordinary Shares ts aoe as to Dividend in aed to the 

Deferred Shares) - - - - - £750,000 
750,000 Deferred Shares - - - - . - - - - £750,000 
2,000,000 £2,000,000 


DEBEN TURE ss Troc =. 

Issue of £500,000 43 per cent. Debenture Stock, to be issued and transferable in amounts of £10 
aud multiples thereof, redeemable at the option of the Company, at £105 per cent. upoz 
giving six months’ notice. 

The Debenture Stock will constitute a first charge on the Undertaking of the Company and will be secured by a Trust Deed. 


The Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 30th day of June and the 31st day of December, the first proportionate pay- 
ment to be made on the 30th day of June next. 





Per Share. Debsanture Stock. 

Tasue ON APPLICATION i 7 .. 6/- 25 per cent. 
Pavable ON ALLOTMENT .. se . §6/- 25 ,, - 
y | ON 19th DECEMBER, 1896 .._..._ 10/- oe »- w 








TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 


| SOLICITORS FOR BOVRIL, LIMITED. 
THE RIGHT HON. EaRL DE LA WakR. | 


NEISH, HUWELL, & MACFARLANE, 66, Watling-street, E C. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITOR FOR THE COMPANY. 
The Right Hon. Lord PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., Cuareman rena ARTHUR T. ASHWELL, Nottingham. 
of Bovril, Limited). 
J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vicz-Cuarnaay (Vice-Chairman of Bovril, _ AUDITORS, == 
Limited). JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY, & CO , Chartered 
Viscount DUNCANNON, CB. (Director of tbe London, Brighton, & | | Accountants, 58, Coleman-street, E.C. 
South Coast Railway’ 
Sir EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. | CONSULTING CHEMIST. 
FREDERICK GORDON (Chairman "Gordon ‘Hotels, Limited). WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.I.C., Government Analyst. 
ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.D., M.P. (Director of Bovril, Limited). | 
G. LAWSON JOHNSTON (of Bovril, Limited). SECRETARY (pro tem.’. 
ANDREW WALKER, Manacine Director (Managing Director of | W. A. HARRIS (Secretary, Bovsi', Limited). 
Bovril, Limited). 


BANKERS. REGISTERED OFFICES. _ 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, and all Branches. | 30, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, EC. 





Prospectuses may be obtained at LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, STRAND, LONDON, and all 
Branches; or from the Solicitors and the Offices of the Company. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIst. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
ROADS. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of ‘On the Box Seat,” &c. 
With 16 Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

“The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen, and 
his drawings reappear here in the form of excellently 
executed woodcuts. We have never met with a more agree- 
able volume of its kind.”—Globe. 


NOW READY. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1782-1833), Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON 
UASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, 24s. 

“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian 
period, Mr. Castle has shown great skill and judgment, 
and the most scrupulous care in his task of editing. His 
numerous notes are brief and to the point. The volumes 
are adorned with many portraits.’’—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By 


ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s, 

*“ Full of good stuff, not only for Etonians, but also, in 
gonsequence of his wide knowledge and sympathies, for 
other people.”—National Observer. 

“A readable, lively, and amusing book.” —Pall Wall Gazette, 








NOW READY. 


The PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. 


By Sir F. MONTEFIORE, Bart. [In 1 vol., crown 
4to, with numerous Portraits and other [llustra- 
tions, 128, 6d, 
“The author tells his romantic and adventurous story 
with simple and unadorned directness.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“An elegant monograph which helps us to understand 
two profoundly important phases of modern history.” 
Jewish Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 


OVER the ANDES from the 


ARGENTINE to CHIL(C and PERU. By MAY 

CROMMELIN,. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 

** A readable account of a reasonable woman’s enjoyment 

of odd times in strange places, and a refreshing bit of in- 

struction in the art of how to be at home anywhere.’’—Glode. 


NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 


Mrs. R. M. KING, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s 
Wife in India,” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, 7s. 6d, 
“Mrs King records very agreeably her impressions of 
the South, and her remarks are sometimes shrewd and 
often entertaining.’’— Globe, 


NOW READY. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 


Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, 
Tasma, Mrs, Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry 
Kingsley. By J. F. DESMOND BYRNE, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


KARL VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE, 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM 


By ROSA N, CARRY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 
In 1 yol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Con- 


STA NCE SMITH, Author of “ The Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth,” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 





Ricard BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





A & CG BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES in HEBREW PROPER 


NAMES. By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., Lecturer 
in’ Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Mansfield 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The APOCALYPSE of BARUCH. 


Translated from the Syriac. By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, 
Author of “‘ The Book of Enoch,”’ &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 


TURAL BOTANY. Part Il. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
By D. H. SCOTT, Ph.D., F.R.S., Hotiorary Keeper of 
the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Illus- 
trated with 114 Figures. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with Part I. (FLowgrrne Pianrts). 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as RE- 


PRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, containing all the 
TIilustrations which appeared in the large Edition. Post 
8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World 


of School. By DEAN FARRAR. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little. A 
Tale of Roslyn School, By DEAN FARRAR. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, with. Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. 


























JULIAN HOME: a Tale of 
College Life. By DEAN FARRAR, New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d. ee a ; ; 

THE PALADINS of EDWIN the 
GREAT. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B. Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Ravea Pxracock. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s, 


FROM FAG to MONITOR ; or, 


Fighting tothe Front. By ANDREW HOME, Author 
of “Through Thick and Thin,” &c. Containing 10 
Full-page llustrattons by E. J. WarrLer. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 





THE STORY of MAURICE 


LESTRANGE. Being an Account of his Travels and 
Adventures in Scotland during the Year 1765. By 
G. W. T. OMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





A MAN of HONOUR. By H.C. 


THE LIFEGUARDSMAN. 


Adapted from Schimmel’s “De Kaptein van de 
Lijfegarde.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 








DRESS-CUTTING and FRENCH 


PATTERN MODELLING. New and Simplified 
System of Press-Cutting and Tailoring ; also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught in the Professional 
Schools in Paris. By Miss PRINCE BROWNE. In 
2 vols. Book of Letterpress, price 1s. net; Book of 
Diagrams, price 2s, net. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen. 


By LIEUT.-COL. ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.B., 
late Coldstream Guards. 


THE HISTORY of the COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS, from 1815 to 1885. With numerous Coloured Plates, 
Drawings, and Maps by Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, blue cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


By C. R. B. BARRETT. 


BATTLES and BATTLEFIELDS in 
ENGLAND. With an Introduction by H. D. TRAILL, and pro- 
fusely Illustrated by the Author. icated, by permission, to 
General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. Super-royal Svo, 
buckram, gilt top, 18s. 

“Mr. Barrett has here found a good subject, and has produced a 
most readable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By GWENDOLEN TRENCH GASCOIGNE, 


AMONG PAGODAS and FAIR LADIES 
Reing an Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory 
Note by DONALD SMEATON, C.S.[., Financial Commiesioner 
for Burma. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, buckram, 12s, 

“ Whoever wants to tread in imagination ‘* the road to Mandalay 
and visit that ‘cleaner, greener land’ of which Mr. Kipling sings 8 
alluringly, could not do better than take the authoress of this book for 
his guide.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


New and Revised Edition, 
By LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, B.E., V.C. 


LUCKNOWand OUDE in the MUTINY. 


A Narrative and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, &., and 
an Index. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


By REV. W. F. COBB, D.D. 
ORIGINES JUDAICZ. An Inquiry 


into Heathen Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“We cannot help feeling very grateful to our author. He has 
obtained a competent knowledge of what recent investigation has 
revealed in Egyptology and Assyriology, and he has brought his stores 
of knowledge to interpret the Oid Testament religion and history, and 
by his conception of ‘ Menothei«m,’ if not by the coining of the word, 
he has brought a welcome illumination to the obscure subject of the 
primitive Hebrew religion.”— Daily Chronicle. 


By DR. WILHELM BUSCH, Professor at the University 
of Freiburg, in Baden. 


ENGLAND UNDER the TUDORS. 


Vol. I., HENRY VIT. (1485-1509). Translated from_the German 
by Miss ALICE M. TODD and the Rev. A. H. JOHNSON, some- 
time Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, under the supervision 
of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, 
Editor of “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “ Scers and 
Singers,” &c. 


BRITAIN and her RIVALS. 1713- 


1789. A Study dealing chiefly with the Contests between the 
Naval Powers for Supremacy in America’ and India. With 
numerous Plans, Maps, &c. uckram, 7s. 6d. 


By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


A NATURALIST in MID AFRICA: 


heing an Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and 
Tanganyika. With numerous Illustratious from Photog-aphs and 
Sketches by the Author, and 3 Coloured Maps. Medium 8yo, 
buckram, 16s. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


VERSES, SUGGESTED and ORIGI- 


NAL. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Some of the best things in society verse that have been done since 
Calverley’s, or, 1ather, since, ‘J. K. 8.8’ time, There is not a weak 
verse in it, ‘and it is sure to be read with enjoyment by every one who 
takes it up."—Scotsman. 


By MOSTYN T. PIGGOTT. 


SONGS of a SESSION. A Volume of 


Political Verses. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 23. 6d. net. 
“There is a mastery of the art of parody and of humorous expression 


Large crown, 





By J.G. LOCKHART. New Popular Edition, complete, 
containing 17 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 33. 6d. net. 


STANDARD EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 25 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo, containing Photogravure Frontispieces 
printed on Japanese paper, bound in art canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s.6d.; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d, per volume. Vols. I. to X{[V. now ready. 








STANDARD EDITION of the 


COLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
In 14 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, nrice 2s. 6d, 
each. Vol. 1., containing Portrait of the Author, 
printed on Japanese vellum paper, now ready; and 
the succeeding volumes will be published on the Ist of 
each month hereafter. 


Loypon: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
Sono SquvARE. 











generally which will secure for them perm uence in the memory of the 
jud reader.” —Gl 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


IN the NATIONAL GALLERY. The 


Italian Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteevth Century. 
Illustrated Exampl+s specially prepared for this 
Work. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


By A. J. BUTLER. 


DANTE: his Times and his Works. 
A Popular Treatise dealing with the great Poct. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

With an INTRODUCTION by the Very Reverend 
F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


THE NEW LIFE in CHRIST JESUS. 


Essays on subjects relating to Spiritual Life. Edited by JULIAN 
FIELD. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 








Lonpon: A. D. INNES & CO., 
31 AND 32, BEDFORD SrrREET, STRAND. 
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REVIEWS. 





VICTOR HUGO AS 
WRITER. 


The Letters of Victor Hugo. Vol. I. 1815- 
1835. Translated by F. Clarke, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


HIS is a puzzling book. It has no 
preface and no index, and only the 
briefest contents-table. By diligent hunting 
through Messrs. Methuen’s catalogue, which 
the binder has included at the end of the 
book, one finds it described as the 


A LETTER 


‘first volume of the most interesting and 
important collection of letters ever published 
in France. The correspondence dates from 
Victor Hugo’s boyhood to his death, and none 
of the letters have been published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where 
there is an interesting set of letters to one 
person, these are arranged together. The first 
volume contains among others (1) Letters to his 
father, (2) To his young wife, (3) To his con- 
fessor Lamennais, (4) A very important set of 
about fifty letters to Sainte-Beuve, (5) Letters 
about his early books and plays.” 


The French original is even more bare of 
information, except that it does contain an 
index. It is simply entitled Correspondance, 
and nothing hints that another volume is to 


follow till one searches the back of the | 


cover, whereon is printed Calmann Levy’s 
list of Victor Hugo’s posthumous works, 
including Le Thédtre en Liberté, La Fin de 
Satan, Choses Vues, Toute la Lyre, Les 
Jumeaux, Amy Robsart, Dieu, En Voyage: 
Alpes et Pyrénées, France et Belgique, and 
the announcement “En préparation: Corre- 
spondance 1836-1885. Océan.” 

Is Mr. Clarke’s translation intended to 
make one of a series? What is the history 
of the letters, and what the authority for 
the statement that they have none of them 
ever before been published? Who is the 
French collator, and what discretion, if any, 
has been exercised in revision or exclusion ? 
Why, again, is a letter to Monsieur l’Abbé 
Lamennais dated September 1, 1822, in the 


September 23, 1822, to September 3? On 
what principle is the order of the corre- 
spondence changed, so that every attempt 
to compare translation with original requires 
a fresh search?—Which collection is the 
more complete of the two, since letters 
present in one seem missing in the other? 
And are we to infer from the fact that 
Mr. Clarke has included such unimportant 
scribblings as the promise of a free pass to 
the theatre, that he has had access to the 
complete collection of letters, and has printed 
everything he could lay hands on? 

One would not take the trouble to frame 
all these questions’ if the book were not 
interesting and an excellent translation. Mr. 
Clarke can have few equals living in’ the 
art of rendering idiomatic French, of the 
light epistolary vein, into idiomatie English. 
Whether you choose to take the French 
first and English version afterwards, or to 
reverse the order, each seems to be the most 
natural and exact translation of the other. 
With perhaps the one exception of rendering 
JSameux by “famous” (on p. 59), which in the 
context it hardly means, Mr. Clarke never 
fails to apprehend by a shade his author’s 
meaning. This is rare enough in a trans- 
lation to call for unstinted praise. 

Victor Hugo was like a great church 
organ, good for sustained swelling notes, 
quite unendurable when a note was out of 
tune, and wholly unfit for the light turns 
that give charm to letter-writing. His 
compliments are spun out, and sometimes 
the thread is coarse. Some of the letters, to 
an English mind, appear positively fulsome, 
especially those which conclude with a post- 
script which aims at some business advantage. 
It is curious to trace the poet’s constantly 
outcropping appreciation of the value of 
money and advertisement. Here is an 


| instance : 


‘* We spend our days in going about, and our 
evenings at the play; we cannot escape this, as 
we lodge at the house of tke director of the 
theatre. Everything was dear enough when we 
arrived, and prices are still rising, and will rise 
still higher. Yesterday lunch and dinner for 
us four cost 81 francs; an omelette costs 15 
francs, a dish of peas 13, five rolls 42 sous,” 
«Ke., &e, 

Victor Hugo was not stingy. He suffered 
in boyhood from poverty, and knew that to 
go in debt in France without a good hope of 
being able to pay brings a man in the 
eyes of the law to the low level of the 
swindler. He ruined the two Brussels-Paris 
booksellers, Verboeckhaven and Lacroix, 
who founded the International Library. 
They and Paguerre got the copyright of 
the Misérables for some enormous sum. The 
book had a roaring sale, still the money it 
realised did not anything like pay the 
publishers. Paguerre died of grief, and the 
two Belgians went into the bankruptcy court. 
The following is lovely for its mixture of 
motives : 

‘*Keep poor Augustine, my Adéle; you are 
right, it is doing a kind action in which your 
good mother at Blois will ke glad to join you. 
Keep this poor orphan: we will take her with 








us, as she is so devoted and grateful. These 





| connexion of cause and effect. 





In a letter (p. 224) to Armand Carrel, 
Victor Hugo appraises himself not unfairly 
—he was then twenty-nine : 


“At the age of twenty I found myself a 
married man, a father of a family, with no 
resource but my labour and living from hand to 
mouth like a workman, while Ferdinand VII. 
had sequestrated and was spending my property, 
Now, from that time—and the fact is perhaps 
unusual enough for me to be proud of it— 
having been obliged to live by my pen and 
to support my family with it, I have kept it 
free from all enon Prin transactions, from 
all mercantile engagements. I have donc lite- 
rary work more or less well, but never literary 
speculation. A poor man, I have cultivated 
art like a rich man, for its own sake, thinking 
more of the future than of the present. Forced 
by hard times to make a business of writing, 
I can truly say that business considerations 
have never impaired the value of my work.” 


A good example of his complimentary 
style is this one to an anonymous critic— 
Vs Est 

“13th Dec., 1826.—It is, doubtless, to you, 
dear Sir, that I am indebted for the number of 
the Feuilleton d’ Angers of the 2nd December, 
in which the collection of odes and ballads that 
I have just published is reviewed... . I do 
not thank you because you have praised me. 
I should care very little, allow me to tell you, 
for mere praise. What I am grateful for in 
your article is the ability with which it is 
written ; what pleases, charms, and delights 
me is the complete revelation in these few lines 
of a noble heart, a vigorous intelligence, and 
an elevated mind. . . . I regret that I cau only 
address you by your initials, V. P., they are 
at the foot of an article which our foremost 
literary men would be glad to sign; but, 
whatever it may be, the name which they 
conceal will not long remain unknown.---Your 
friend, “Victor Hvco.” 


An intimacy with Victor Pavie sprang up 
after this, his identity being, naturally, 
divulged in response to such a flattering 
appeal. Seven years later Victor Hugo 
writes to him « 


“By the way, there was a very remarkable 
article the other day in your Feuilleton @ Angers, 
only much too favourable to me, signed E. R. 
Do you know the author of it’ Thank him for 
me. If I knew where to write I should like to 
do it myself.” 

We have quoted these very business-like 
epistles because Victor Hugo died worth 
£170,000, and it is interesting to trace the 
His letters 
to Sainte-Beuve are almost all worth read- 
ing: friendship, estrangement, reconcilia- 
tion, and coldness tempered with regret are 
evolyed through a period of eighteen years. 
With his children he is charming : 


‘© 1842,—Thank you, my darling child, for 
your nice little letter. Alas! I cannct come ; 
I am up to my knees, up to my neck, up to my 
eyes, and even over head and ears in my second 
act. Kiss your dear mother for me, and here 
are three scrawls. Cast lots for them among 
you four. When I come, I will give a kiss to 
the one who did not get anything.-Your own 
Daddy, oe 


And again, after making a diagram of 
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seven inkspots on the page to represent the 
Great Bear, he exclaims: 

‘See, my child, how great God is, and how 
small we are ; where we put dots of ink He puts 
suns. These are the letters with which He 
writes. The sky is His book. I shall bless 
God, my Didine, if you are always able to read 
it, as I hope you may.” 

It is cruel to translate the boy husband’s 
letters into English (pp. 47-73). Neither 
our nature nor our language allows per- 
spective enough to read them properly. 
They were quite in character for him—so 
young, a Frenchman, a poet, a lover—to 
write. But printed they make cold English 
people laugh at a great name. 

A great many letters in this collection are 
trivial, and some were written when his pen 
was unpractised and he was still feeling his 
way. They show us a man who had the 
power of auto-suggestion in a remarkable 
degree, and could persuade himself to be- 
lieve anything that chimed in with his 
notion of what was picturesque or with his 
interests. They give us glimpses, too, of 
the fight which Victor Hugo headed against 
the fastidious classical school modelled on 
the Greek and Latin authors. He and his 
disciples went in for choosing words that 
answered in literature to striking colour 
and light and shade in painting. The word 
might be in itself ugly or gnarled or crabbed, 
but if it helped to convey the impression, 
it was all right. Vacquerie, the beloved 
disciple of the master, went so far as to 
bring into a verse that the “H” of 
Hugo’s name formed the towers of Notre 
Dame, which resembled that capital letter. 
In his letters Victor Hugo is not quite 


at his best, though better than in his 
prose. As a lyrical poet he has no peer 


in French literature. There is a music in 
his phrase that no other writer has touched. 
He is the Beethoven of lyrists, and in verse 
never commonplace. In verse also he is 
less addicted to rodomontade than in prose, 
in which too often Hugo becomes Hugo- 
tesque. 

Still, the second volume of this corre- 
spondence will be eagerly expected, and 
we shall be justly disappointed if Mr. 
Clarke does not, in a preface, give us the 
answers to all these questions which vex us 
in reading the first. 


A BY-WAY 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 


By Austin Dobson. 

F the making of books, we have it on 
( authority, there is no end. But on the 
other hand, we may affirm equally positively, 
there is most certainly an end of the reading 
of them. Of how many of the favourites 
of previous generations, either of the books 
or their writers, may we not say—are we 
not obliged to say: They are with the 
snows of yesteryear? And yet there 


HISTORIAN. 


Third Series. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


was always something in them, else they | 
would not have been favourites, that was | 


permanently human and worth registering. 
To all such material the essayist comes, as 
the miner to the unpromising ore. To the 
Austin Dobson of the twentieth century, 
what a mass of material some of our popular 





favourites of to-day will provide, for touches 
and hints and instances of the life of the 
nineteenth century, and for vignettes of 
persons celebrated in their day, and in many 
respects not uninteresting, original even, in 
themselves. Meanwhile the Dobson of 
to-day has his eighteenth century to delve 
in, and from it he extracts by his art yet 
more and more matter of interest to our- 
selves. Not all Mr. Dobson’s subjects are 
permanently dead; for he wisely keeps his 
modern reader’s interest by introducing him 
to fresh aspects of persons of whose names 
he is already aware, such as Garrick, or 
Fielding, or Prior. But others, like Dr. 
Mead, Thomas Gent, printer, Cambridge, 
“the Everything,” Puckle, may be said to 
exist not at all except in the extraction of 
their quintessence by Mr. Dobson, and 
workers in the same field. This is the 
valuable function of the essayist, and there 
is no one who excels Mr. Austin Dobson in 
the art of bringing out the permanent 
interest still surviving in such by-gone men 
and things. His third series of Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes displays the same nicety 
of observation, and the same happy power 
of preserving what is valuable for us in the 
people and literature and places of his 
period, that characterise his previous 
volumes. He is not concerned with history, 
nor with politics, economics, or social 


| philosophy in the broader lines; but with 





the filling up of details, the narrating of 
incidents, the amplification of neglected and 
unimportant facts. As he says in his little 
epilogue : 
** My aim 

Is modest. This is all I claim: 

To paint a part and not the whole, 

The trappings rather than the soul.” 


The advantage of this kind of writing is 
that it is always fresh. Few of us know 
much, for instance, about Puckle’s “‘ Club,” 
that curious “dialogue between Father and 
Son,” which had such a vogue in the first 
half of the last century. But fewer still are 
aware that its writer, about whom so little 
was known in 1817 that an édition de luxe of 
his magnum opus had to be brought out with- 
out the intended “Sketch of the author’s 
life” for want of information, in spite of 


| *fevery source having. been searched,” was 
| also the inventor, before his time, of what 
'reads like the prototype of the Maxim or 


| Nordenfeldt gun. 


We are just reintro- 


| ducing the motor-car, which came in and 


| died out in the thirties ; 


Mr. 


and now 


| Dobson reminds us that this now obscura 








/and forgotten author of 1711 had antici- 


pated our most deadly modern ordnance. 
Mr. Dobson’s essay on Puckle is alto- 
gether a very curious and _ interesting 
‘‘vignette,” and it is a good instance of his 
capacity for “‘extracting the quintessence” 
of a subject which in the original could not 
possibly live. The same observation applies 
to the delightful and rather pathetic portrait 
he gives of Gent, the printer; and to his 
carefully drawn picture of Richard Owen 
Cambridge, called by Horace Walpole “the 
Everything’? — the friend of Chesterfield 
and Johnson; author of a once commended 
mock-heroic poem; a valued contributor to 
Dodsley’s society paper ; wit and man of the 
world. The defence of Fielding’s reputa- 





tion, based upon his library, is another good 
instance of Mr. Dobson’s value, as one who 
knows his eighteenth century all through. 
Here’ it was Thackeray who sneered ‘at 
Fielding’s ‘‘ brag of his twopenny learning,” 
and Mr. Dobson’s vindication is neatly 
hung upon the unexpected discovery of a 
catalogue of Fielding’s library, found by 
him in a newspaper of 1755; his conclusion 
being that (the evidence for his learning is 
a hundred times better than most of that 
which for years past has been industriously 
brought forward in regard to some of the 
less worshipful incidents of his career.” 
As a student of the books, and particularly 
of the curious and out-of-the-way books, of 
his period, Mr. Dobson’s power of connecting 
one fact with others, and linking them so as 
to unravel a mystery or point a new con- 
clusion, is especially valuable ; and it is this 
which makes his essays on ‘Dr. Mead’s 
Library,” “ The Officina Arbuteana”’ (Wal- 
pole’s experiment as a printer), or Grosley’s 
‘‘Londres” such delightful reading. In 
dealing with persons, the poet of Old World 
Idylis is no less in his element, and his 
narration of “the adventures of five days” 
of Tothall, Scott, Hogarth, Thornhill, and 
Forrest in 1732, or of the story of that clever 
lady Mary Lepel, becomes in his hands the 
very nucleus of anovel. Needless to say 
that half the charm, though it is of the sort 
that is artfully unobtruded, comes from Mr. 
Dobson’s own manner, than which nothing 
could be more adapted for the perfect 
setting of the material with which he deals 
—a combination of rare knowledge, an ex- 
quisitely light and humorous touch, and 
absolute sympathy. On p. 85 there is a 
piece of bad grammar, ‘‘the moneyed and 
estimable Mr. Ledger, whom [sic] she 
asserts is’ &c.— but that, of course, is 
simply a misprint. 


”? 


LORD BLACHFORD’S LETTERS. 


Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford ; Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860- 
71. Edited by George Eden Marindin. 
(John Murray. ) 


ORD BLACHFORD’S letters form a 
perfectly delightful volume. It is 
long since a book of equal interest ap- 
peared, whether in matter or manner. 
Mr. Marindin has done his work with 
rare discretion and tact. His object, 
he says, has been to avoid writing a 
biography, and he has simply supplied— 
generally from autobiographical notes left 
by Lord Blachford—a connecting thread 
explanatory of the circumstances under 
which the letters were written. The result 
is a real ‘speaking likeness” of the man 
himself, as eloquent as the admirable 
portrait, after Richmond, which is prefixed 
to the volume. A reader closes the book 
feeling that every word was worth reading, 
and that he has been inside the mind of a 
typical ‘scholar and gentleman,” one who 
lived in the company of the keenest English 
intellects of the century, and took a leading 
part in the making of history during per- 
haps the most critical period through which 
our Colonial Empire has passed. 
Frederic Rogers was born in 1811; his 
father, then in the Audit Office, being a 
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younger brother, and eventually the suc- 
cessor, of Sir John Rogers, Bart., of Blach- 
ford, in South Devon. He was, therefore, 
only a year or so younger than Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose contemporary he was at Eton 
and Oxford, and to whose rapid rise 
in political power Rogers owed his 
own position in the public service. He 
went up to Oriel with a reputation for 
ability, and was specially allotted as a 

upil to Newman, then at the spring of 

is powers as a stimulating and elevating 
tutor. The attraction was mutual; and the 
affection between the two men immediately 
passed beyond merely scholastic limits. On 
what was to be his death-bed, Newman, 
who survived Lord. Blachford by a year, 
said that ‘ of all his friends Lord Blachford 
was the most gifted, the most talented, and 
of the most wonderful grasp of mind,” 
and that of all the intimacies he had formed 
in his Oxford life, ‘‘none had approached 
his intimacy” with him. On Blachford’s 
side there is a very touching and beautiful 
letter (p. 111), written when he and 
Newman definitely parted company in re- 
ligion, testifying to his own obligations. 
And though they differed so vitally at that 
crisis, their affection remained unaltered to 
the end. Some of the most interesting of 
these letters are those written to Newman; 
and they are an important contribution to 
the record of Newman’s friendships. More 
we should have had if it had not been for 
the unfortunate loss of a box of papers on 
the South-Western Railway last year, when 
it was being sent to the editor from Devon- 
shire. The earlier part of this volume in 
particular is mainly composed of the letters 
of Rogers to Newman from abroad. At 
Oxford he did very brilliantly, winning the 
Craven, and taking a double First—the only 
one of his year—in 1832; a fellowship at 
Oriel following next year, and the Vinerian 
scholarship in law in 1834. Until 1841 he 
was in residence at Oriel, taking pupils, and 
during this time his confidential intimacy 
with Newman, and with Church and Keble, 
developed. Into the great movement for lift- 
ing the level of the English Church and clergy 
he entered heart and soul, but always as a 
convinced and steadfast Anglican. A visit 
to Italy in 1840 set him against Rome and 
all that was Roman; so much so that Newman 
seems to have been somewhat sharp in pro- 
testing against his prejudice, and to have 
spoken of him as “disqualified to be a 
witness of facts against her.” While he 
was in Italy the Tractarian storm broke. 
“We hear terrible rumours,” he writes in 
1841, ‘ about what is going on in Oxford— 
Stanley with active curiosity; Smith, of 
Trinity, with distress; Hope with a manly 
anxiety; and I with a stomach-ache.” 
When he returned he found himself at 
variance with Newman, and with Pusey and 
Keble; Church and Mozley remaining in 
close agreement with him. He left Oxford 
and came to London to read law and write 
“‘leaders” for the Times. 

Here his public life began. After a couple 
of years of constant leader-writing for the 
Times (which he converted from “ the 
Thunderer” to something more subtly 
argumentative and satirical), the eye of 
Mr. Gladstone — which has always been 





that of an eagle for efficient public servants 
—fell upon the young Oxford don, and in 
1844 he was pitch-forked (most advan- 
tageously) into the newly created berth of 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Two 
years later the same statesman put him into 
the Colonial Office as Assistant Under- 
Secretary and Emigration Commissioner ; 
and then began a career of Colonial admin- 
istration, uninterrupted, save by an abortive 
attempt on Lord Grey’s part to transfer him 
to Malta on the ground that he showed “no 
aptitude for dealing with large masses of 
business,”’ until he retired from the service in 
1871. In 1860 he became Permanent Under- 
Secretary. Perhaps nobody has yet done 
public justice to Rogers for his work at the 
Colonial Office, where his was the guiding 
mind behind successive Governments. That 
was the ‘‘cut-the-painter” era. The Colonial 
Office was in an attitude of apology for its 
own existence, and simply looked to make 
the transition to colonial independence as 
little troublesome as possible. ‘ What we 
are all, I suppose, looking to,” writes 
Rogers in 1854—‘“‘is the eventual parting 
company on good terms.” And again in 
1871: ‘The function of the Colonial Office 
is to secure that our connexion, while it 
lasts, shall be as profitable to both parties, 
and our separation, when it comes, as 
amicable as possible.” In 1864 he told 
Florence Nightingale, who was pressing 
for a prohibition of liquor-selling to the 
aborigines, ‘‘I am not aware, at the present 
moment, of any colony in which a move- 
ment from the Colonial Office would be 
likely to do any good.” This, remember, 
was not a policy of his making; it 
was the accepted doctrine. And what, in 
fact, Rogers did, and what his memory 
cannot now be sufficiently thanked for, was 
to administer the Office so courteously and 
justly, with such consideration for the rights 
and feelings of all parties, that the separa- 
tion which then seemed inevitable now 
seems not merely uncalled for, but positively 
needless and absurd. Frederic Rogers was 
a ‘‘gentleman” in his right place, and his 
intelligence, tact, and statesmanship saved 
our Colonial Empire in this critical period. 
Instances of his value occur frequently in 
this volume; and although we have only his 
letters, and not those of his correspondents, 
there is but one impression possible. In 
1871 he retired, was made a Peer by Mr. 
Gladstone, and gradually gave up London 
and politics for cabbages and the country. 
He was never a party politician, though by 
taste and connexion a Liberal of the old 
gentlemanly school. He was always afraid 
of Mr. Gladstone’s truckling to the mob, 
and he would have nothing to say to Home 
Rule. He died in 1889, the last letter 
published being written to Mr. Gladstone 
when he knew that the end was near. 

This volume includes sketches of nearly 
all the principal men of the day, and 
occasional evden of the most interest- 
ing character of things behind the scenes 
in the writer’s own department. Rogers’s 
account of his mission to Paris, to settle a 
treaty on the Coolie question, is full of 
capital descriptions ; and he seems to have 
had a special faculty for narrating his 





own experiences at important functions, 


and. hitting off in a few words the in- 
dividualities of prominent statesmen whom 
he met. Here is an interesting estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1853: 


“IT expect he will show the best side of 
himself as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Pursuing details is so much his power, if 
only he is not run away with by it. I 
think, if it be not a paradox, he has not 
poetry enough for the formation of a first-rate 
ag He has an immense mass of know- 
edge, most methodically arranged, but the 
separate items must be looked for in their 
respective boxes, and do not float about and 
combine. The consequence is, not merely 
want of play, but that crotchety, one-sided, 
narrowish mode of viewing a matter un- 
corrected by the necessary comparisons and 
considerations, which people call ingenious 
and subtle and Gladstonian.” 


We had marked several of the anecdotes, 
which abound, for quotation, but must be 
content with two. The following is a story 
of Lord Salisbury’s ‘“‘about the Duke of 
Malakhoff and his pheasant” : 


**Malakhoff was at a battue at Strathfieldsayo, 
and shot nothing, much to his disgust; and 
when the day was over it appeared that he 
would be extremely put out unless he was 
allowed or enabled to kill something. So, in 
spite of all the gamekeeper could think, feel, or 
say, a pheasant was procured, tied by its leg to 
the top of a post, and Malakhoff was put some 
thirty yards off with a double-barrelled gun. 
It was supposed that he would thereupon and 
from thence take two shots at the bird. Nota 
bit of it: he loaded both barrels, walked close 
up to the pheasant, put the muzzle close to him, 
and discharged both barrels into him, with ‘Hé! 
coquin.’ The next day the Duke of Welling- 
ton told the keeper that Malakhoff was a great 
man who had smoked to death 500 Arab men, 
women, and children in a cave; to which the 
gamekeeper replied, ‘ Like enough, your Grace ; 
he’d be capable of anything.’ ” 


The second introduces a prescription for 
mistresses of households : 


‘“‘Mrs. ——’s relations with her maids, are 
rich. She was describing one who was a breaker 
of china. At last she broke three things in one 
day. So I said to her, ‘ You are ill, Jane; you 
want some castor-oil.’ The maid stared and 
was astonished. ‘Your hand shakes; you 
want some castor-oil, Jane.’ The maid took 
it as a joke and grinned. But when 
bedtime came, the upper maid was duly sum- 


moned. ‘Jane is ill, and wants some castor- 
oil; come with me and I will give it out for 
her.’ . . . Mrs. —— appeared at the bed- 


side with a quite inflexible determination, 
explained that Jane was ill and did want castor- 
oil, and must take it. She did take it, and no 
further breakage occurred from that time to— 
I don’t know when.” 


Let it not be forgotten, to end this notice 
of Lord Blachford’s life, that it was he 
who, with Church and Mozley, started the 
Guardian in 1846. Little did they think, 
when they set their amateur hands to the 
work, that their enterprise would grow into 
the most successful Church organ of the 
time. It was. the experience gained by 
Rogers on the Zimes which probably made 
the new paper “go.” Even in his old age 
Lord Blachford did reviews for the paper, 
and his judgment on literary matters and of 





literary men was sound, 
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A SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE. 


The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault. Translated 
and Condensed by Arthur John Butler. 
In 2 vols. With Portraits. (London: 
Sinith, Elder & Co.) 

** TT EOPLE will never be tired,” says 
| Thiébault, in words which Mr. 

Butler has chosen for the epigraph of these 

handsome volumes, “ of reading memoirs 

of the Revolution and the Empire.” Perhaps 
it is natural that an actor in those stirring 
times should a little magnify his office, 
and it must be confessed that few modern 
readers have stomach for the prodigious 
tlood of Napoleonic literature which the 
lapse of a century has let loose. But if 
all the memoirs of Napoleon and his circle 
were as good as these of Thiébault, life 
would give few things better than to lie on 

a sofa and read them to all eternity— 

as Gray said of Crébillon’s novels. 

Dieudonné Adrian Paul Francis Charles 

Henry Thiébault—that was his noble name 

—was that rare thing among the soldiers 

who fought at Marengo and Austerlitz—a 

scholar and a gentleman: a French gentle- 
man, indeed, with plenty of that taste for 

‘‘gabbing,” or boasting, which the Normans 

brought into France, as some believe, and 

which has impressed itself on the national 
character ever since. To do Thiébault 
justice, he “‘gabs” as modestly as possible, 
and never lays on the colours with too 
lavish a hand when his own exploits are in 
question. Still, he says enough to show us 
that he was “a very devil of a fellow” 
when any reasonable chance of getting 
himself killed or badly injured presented 
itself. He fought his first duel at fourteen, 
by which age, he quietly tells us, “I had 
run the risk of being drowned, having my 
brains beaten out, being blinded, struck by 
lightning, killed in a duel, squashed under 

a cart, strangled, poisoned, burnt alive, 

eaten.” Two or three years later we find 

him engaged in an amiable competition 
with two friends as to which could go 
nearest to the moving sails of a windmill. 


‘* At last,” he says, ‘‘one of them passed 
three inches from me, and without considering 
that rain, sun, and wind would make the wood 
of the sails warp very unequally, and that, 
consequently, it was impossible that they 
should follow each other in a line, I judged 
that I could advance another two inches, and 
did so. I had hardly completed the movement 
when the next sail took me under the left 
elbow, lifted me like a feather, and flung me 
twenty feet away.” 

Ile walked along the ridge-pole of a lofty 
barn one day to impress a comrade, lost his 
footing, and fell neither on the stone pave- 
ment nor into a heap of quicklime just 
beneath him, but on the narrow bank of 
sand surrounding the latter, which saved 
his life or his eyes. He followed a soldier 
who rode along the top of an eighteen-inch 
wall on a trained pony, and although his 
half - broken troop-horse ought to have 
dislocated his me. he got across safely. 
Swift has said, very unjustly, that ‘soldiers 
cannot write”: he would certainly have 
modified his opinion if he could have read 
the vivacious pages in which Thiébault has 
chronicled the thousand hairbreadth escapes 





by flood and field through which his pluck 
and headstrong spirit led him. 

Thiébault’s Memoirs are full of good 
reading. In actual quantity and quality 
of adventure, perhaps, they scarcely come 
up to those of Marbot, which Mr. Butler 
has already prepared for English readers 
with an equally skilful pen and scissors. 
But the man whom they reveal to us 
is a pleasanter acquaintance, his style is 
much more accomplished, and the value of 
the book to the historical student is far 
greater. Mr. Butler ventures the assertion 
that 


‘“‘of the crop of previously unpublished 
memoirs which the recent Napoleonic ‘boom’ 
(if so colloquial a term may be allowed) has 
brought to light, none has been equal in value 
to that of which a sample—for it is really little 
more—is here offered to English readers.” 


In this one would be inclined to agree 
with him. Thiébault is more trustworthy 
than Barras, more solid than Marbot, more 
original than Ménéval: none of these com- 
parisons, perhaps, is very complimentary to 
him, but he deserves the high praise which 
can be given to an honest, cultivated, and 
clear-sighted man, who had good oppor- 
tunities of watching most events and 
persons of the Empire, could sift the 
essential from the accidental, and spoke his 
mind without fear or favour. He was a 
disappointed man, indeed, which may have 
supplied the aquafortis for biting in some 
of his etchings of character: but he was 
too much of a gentleman to allow his 
prejudices seriously to interfere with his 
statement of what seemed to him to be 
the truth. His admiration for one side of 
Napoleon’s character is counterbalanced 
by his detestation for the other, and the 
consequence is that he gives us perhaps 
the truest picture of the Corsican wonder 
that any single contemporary has left. One 
of his first interviews with Napoleon was a 
few days after-the Whiff of Grapeshot, at 
the office of the General Staff. 


‘**T can still see his little hat, surmounted by a 
chance plume badly fastened on, his tricolour 
sash more than carelessly tied, his coat cut 
anyhow, and a sword which, in truth, did not 
seem the sort of weapon to make his fortune. 
. . . « Some of his questions showed such a 
complete ignorance of some of the most 
ordinary things that several of my comrades 
smiled. I was myself struck by the number of 
his questions, their order, and their rapidity ; 
no less than by the way in which the answers 
were caught up, and often found to resolve 
other questions, which he deduced as conse- 
quences from them. But what struck me still 
more was the sight of a commander-in-chief 
perfectly indifferent about showing his sub- 
ordinates how completely ignorant he was of 
various points of the business which the junior 
of them was supposed to know perfectly, and 
this raised him a Sentved cubits in my eyes.” 


This was the Napoleon whose star was in 
the ascendant, and who was able to say: 
* A nation is always what you have the wit 
to make it. ... No people is bad under 
a good government, just as no troops are 
bad under good generals.” Thiébault saw 
him again before Waterloo, when the 
brilliant star was on the verge of extinction, 
and has left a terrible and affecting picture 
of the scene. 





‘*Never has the impression which the sight 
of him made upon me at the moment when 
destiny was about to pronounce between the 
world and him ceased to be present to me; his 
look, once so formidable and piercing, had lost 
its strength and even its steadiness; his face, 
which I had often seen, now beaming with kind- 
ness, now moulded in bronze, had lost all ex- 
pression and all its forcible character; his 
mouth, compressed, contained none of its 
ancient witchery ; his very head no longer had 
the pose which used to characterise the con- 
queror of the world; and his gait was as per- 
plexed as his demeanour and gestures were 
undecided. Everything about him seemed to 
have lost its nature and to be broken up; the 
ordinary pallor of his skin was replaced by a 
strongly pronounced greenish tinge which 
struck me.” 


The final impression left on one’s’ mind 
by the Memoirs of Thiébault, which show 
to advantage in Mr. Butler’s English dress, 
is that they are the work of a man of 
strong and honest character, whose word 
may be taken as safely as that of Barras 
may be disregarded without corroboration. 


THE ARTIST AS THIEF. 


A Book of Scoundrels. By Charles Whibley. 
(W. Heinemann. ) 


R. WHIBLEY’S subjects are thirteen 
pi of the most famous highwaymen, 
cutpurses, pickpockets, and receivers of 
stolen goods that this happy country has 
produced, three French malefactors, and a 
Newgate parson, as unedifying a personage 
as any of his flock. The vein in which he 
has found for them a place in literature— 
some, it is true, had their place there already 
—is one partly of irony, and partly, as we 
take him, of absolute seriousness. His 
theme is the artist as thief. It is true that 
the human qualities of his subjects—their 
characters, that is to say, as exhibited out- 
side their professional activity—attract him 
from time to time : he lingers over an amour 
here, and there over a political enthusiasm. 
But in the main, he is concerned to exhibit 
their proper qualities (and the artistic appli- 
cation of them) gud thieves. He claims for 
them consideration as artists. We take it 
that he does this seriously ; and in doing it 
he postulates, which is too rare a quality in 
English criticism, clearness of thought, cupa- 
city to distinguish between qualities. The 
thief is an immoral or an anti-social person, 
of course, but that does not prevent him, if 
he uses the right means to his ends, and uses 
them cleverly, from being an artist. Such a 
point ought to be obvious, but it is clearly 
not so to the average critic; and it is well 
that somebody, as Mr. Whibley, from time 
to time should insist on it. He does so very 
happily in the course of his introduction. 


‘‘The moralist,” he says, ‘“‘ would test the 
thief by his own narrow standard, forgetting 
that all professions are not restrained by the 
same code. The road has its principles as well 
as the lecture-room:; and if the thief is com- 
— a bad moralist, it is certain that no 
moralist was ever a great thief.” 


That is a serious point, but Mr. Whibley 
uses also the ironical method and uses it 
very well. He writes in a strain of grave 
hyperbole, very cleverly sustained. He does 
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not, however, sacrifice truth to his manner, 
as Fielding sacrificed it in his inimitable 
Jonathan Wild. He keeps closely to his 
facts as given by the best tradition. And 
what facts they are! What dash and what 
humanity are exhibited to us, what a 
splendid reeking body of low life! He 
begins with Captain Hind, the highwayman 
of the Commonwealth, and by far the 
bravest and most romantic figure of them all. 
Romance, when you learn the true truth, 
is a somewhat rare quality in these his- 
tories; it disappears before humanity. (Mr. 
Whibley, by the way, has been impelled by 
truth to drive away one of the most popular 
of all illusions, the romance of Dick Turpin, 
who, it seems, was a sorry knave enough, 
nor ever rode from London to York.) Moll 
Cutpurse is perhaps the finest figure he has 
to show—the “roaring girl,” the great 
avenger of the inequalities of sex. But 
not one is uninteresting, from the polished 
Deacon Brodie, whose housebreaking was 
simply a game, to the ghastly, monstrous, 
matricidal Gilderoy, the terror of Scotland. 
In five instances Mr. Whibley has adopted 
the Plutarchian parallel, and contrasts two 
of his subjects to great edification. We 
have but three criticisms in any way adverse 
to suggest. The sketches are collected after 
separate publication, and that has involved, 
we think, too great a tendency to the re- 
iteration of first principles. A second is, 
that we should have liked the soliloquy of 
Ellen Roach concerning “ Sixteen-String 
Jack”? to be more ‘in character,” less 
literary. A third is, that once or twice the 
use of thieves’ slang is a trifle too constant. 
For example, about the rise of pickpocketing, 
Mr. Whibley writes : 

‘* The file was always accompanied by a bulk, 

whose duty it was to jostle and distract the 
victim while his pockets were rifled. The bung, 
or what not, was rapidly passed on to the 
attendant rub, who scurried off before the cry 
of Stop thief! could be raised.” 
There the slang is somewhat condensed. 
As a rule, however, Mr. Whibley uses it 
with the most artistic effect, giving an 
added life and colour to his pages. This is 
a notable book, and while its style and 
piquancy of contrast should please the 
cultivated, the interest of its subject should 
attract everybody. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


Grover Cleveland. By James Lowry Whittle. 
With Two Portraits. (Bliss, Sands, & 
Foster.) 


R. WHITTLE, we gather, is not a 
thorough-going admirer either of 
American people and American institutions 
in general, or of the Democratic party and 
the present Democratic President in par- 
ticular. His manner towards both the 
United States and President Cleveland has 
a sub-acidity, which is none the less obvious 
because his criticisms are quite outspoken 
and his impressions candidly hostile. But 
it is not Mr. Whittle’s own opinions that, 
on the whole, make us call this a rather 
disappointing monograph. In the art of 
biography, and specially of the biography 
of living men, an intimate acquaintance is 





required, and a personal sympathy, which 
perhaps cannot be had without also a desire 
to praise and hero-worship at the same time. 
A picture of Mr. Cleveland by a worshipper 
would be just as prejudiced, but it would 
explain the man’s position in American 
public life better than Mr. Whittle’s dis- 
tinctly antipathetic study. The result is, 
that in Mr. Whittle’s book we have really 
very little about Mr. Cleveland, and a great 
deal about the history of the United States 
during his Presidencies. Very valuable and 
ably written this history is; only it is 
what every well-informed newspaper reader 
knows to what is probably a sufficient 
extent. What we do not know, and what 
we should have liked to learn, is more 
about Mr. Cleveland’s personality, and 
the details on this head are decidedly 
meagre. 

Stephen Grover Cleveland was born in 
the year of Her Majesty’s accession, 1837. 
His father was a Presbyterian minister 
in Fayetteville, N.Y. His mother was 
the daughter of an Irishman, and the 
grand-daughter, on the mother’s side, of a 
German. From this source, perhaps, comes 
that very Germanic cast of countenance 
which President Cleveland has inherited. 
He was one of a family of nine, and his 
youth was that of most American lads of 
respectable but poor parentage. He was 
taught at the village school, and at the 
age of fourteen gained employment at the 
village shop. Two years later his father’s 
death threw him on the world. An elder 
brother was a teacher at the New York 
Institution for the Blind, and obtained for 
young Grover a post there as clerk and 
book-keeper, which was a rise from the 
fifty dollars a year he earned as village 
salesman. But at that time, 1855, the West 
was the attraction for every healthy and 
active Eastern boy with no prospects, and 
young Cleveland was caught by the fever. 
He started, meaning to make for his 
namesake, Cleveland, the rising town 
on the shore of Lake Erie. ‘The fit- 
ness of things, however, would not have 
tolerated a Cleveland of Cleveland; and 
when the lad reached Buffalo, further 
east on the lake, he found relations there, 
and an uncle in the law, who made work 
for him, and he stayed. He stayed for 
nearly twenty years, and made his 
fortune. He was called to the Bar, be- 
came an official in 1863, Sheriff in 1870, 
Mayor in 1881; and then we come to the 
public records of his first Presidency in 1884, 
defeat in 1888, and re-election in 1892. He 
was married in 1886 to Miss Folsom, then 
just twenty-two, a clever girl, whose portrait 
prefixed to this volume reveals a charming 
personality. 

An almost aggressive sense of rectitude, 
an immense power of work, an imperious 
hostility to partisanship—these are Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s virtues, as gleaned from 
Mr. Whittle’s pages. A redeeming vice 
would be almost welcome, so reticent is 
the biographer on the personal side. But 
Mr. Whittle treats the President rigidly as 
a politician. His summary and criticism of 
recent American politics is remarkably able 
and well written, and on its own account 
entirely to be commended. 





A BLOCKADE RUNNER. 


Running the Blockade: a Personal Narrative 
of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during 
the Civil War. By Thomas E. Taylor. 
(John Murray. ) 

LOCKADE-RUNNING, stripped of 
romance, is nothing more than the 

effort of trade to recoup itself for otherwise 
inevitable loss caused by warfare ; but it is 
impossible to lose sight of the strategic 
aspect of the business, even though Mr. 

Julian Corbett’s able essay did not preface, 

this most exciting and graphic story of the 

enterprise of a single Liverpool firm. 

When the American Civil War broke 
out the author of this book was serving 
as a clerk in the house of some Liver- 
9001 merchants. The declaration by the 
Federals that the ports of the South were 
blockaded struck a blow at the shipping 
industry which was unparalleled in the 
magnitude of its effects: trade with the 
Southern States, which supplied the bulk 
of the cotton sent to England, was para- 
lysed, and the results threatened ruin to 
an enormous industry. The merchants of 
Liverpool, ignoring the Royal Proclamation 
which called upon loyal subjects to respect 
the blockade, rose to the occasion and set 
about repairing their losses by endeayours 
to furnish the blockaded with food and 
munitions of war. 

Mr. Taylor’s firm was early in the field, 
and at the age of twenty-one the author was 
abruptly transferred from his desk to the 
responsible position of supercargo, with 
headquarters at Nassau. A glance at the 
map shows the geographical advantages this 
port offered as a base of operations ; these 
were quickly realised by owners of blockade- 
runners, and the place soon became a 
“notorious nest of offence’ from the 
Northerners’ point of view. After nearly a 
year’s delay, due to the utter unsuitability 
of his first vessel for the dangerous task, 
Mr. Taylor found himself in possession of 
the Banshee, a steel paddle-wheel steamer of 
217 tons register, which had been built 
expressly for the work. The Banshee was 
not everything that could be wished in 
point of speed; but Mr. Taylor was not a 
man to be daunted by trifles, and lost no 
time in getting her ‘‘ dressed” and laden 
for a run. ‘ Dressing” was a very im- 
portant business; Wilmington, the ay it 
was proposed to attempt, was closely in- 
vested by the Federal fleet, and no fewer 
than three cordons of war-vessels had to be 
eluded. The runs were made on moonless 
nights, and to escape detection the boat was 
painted a dull white, which rendered her 
invisible at a cable’s length; all top hamper 
was brought down, and the ship, when 
ready, was stripped to her lower masts, 
careful commanders made their crews dress 
in white at night, and all lights, even to 
cigars, were strictly forbidden. To such an 
extent was the latter principle carried that, 
the binnacle was covered over and the 
steersman had to hold his course as best 
he could through a funnel which was 
carried up to the level of his eye as he 
stood at the wheel. Mr. Taylor was, as a 
rule, fortunate in his captains and crews. 
The Banshee made no fewer than eight suc- 
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cessful trips to Wilmington, frequently | of sordid and brutalised lives, is no part of 


running in under heavy fire and closely | Mrs. Blundell’s scheme. 
She was captured on her ninth | frankly idyllic: her peasants are in keeping 


pursued. 


Her inspiration is 


venture, but even when the loss of vessel | with her landscape, with the yellow daffodils 


and cargo had been written off her owners 
could solace themselves with a return of 
700 per cent. on their outlay. The profits 
made by successful trips were enormous ; 
on one run in and out again, oceupying 
twenty days, the net proceeds amounted to 
over £85,000! 

Mr. Taylor’s pages bristle with exciting 
incidents and marvellous escapes. On one 
trip back to Nassau the vessel was chased 
for fifteen hours and only escaped by throw- 
ing over her deck cargo and burning her 
spars, bulwarks, and fittings when the coal 
was exhausted. Another time his vessel 
was actually boarded by the Northeners; 
and he and the crew had surrendered and 
the vessel herself had been set on fire, when 
a sharp-witted Irishman shouted that the 


hold was full of powder—a ruse which | 


caused a panic and sent the captors pell- 
mell overside into their boats. 
trip they nearly came to grief in a singular 
fashion. Mr. Taylor had on board an Arab 
horse which had been sent from Egypt as a 
present to Jefferson Davis. The animal, no 
doubt smelling land, began to neigh when 
the vessel was in the midst of the block- 
ading squadron, and naturally drew upon 
her a tremendous fire and prompt pursuit. 
It was poetic justice that made the horse 
the instrument of delivering the vessel from 
fifty days’ detention in quarantine when 
she reached her destination, as she did, in 
safety. 

It is impossible, in limited space, even to 
outline the countless risks and adventures of 
which Mr. Taylor has to tell. We take 
leave of him with a deep sense of gratitude 
for his wholly delightful and entertaining 
book. 


Among the Untrodden Ways. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell.) (Black- 
wood. ) 


RS. BLUNDELL challenges criticism 

with her brave Wordsworthian title. 

And the challenge is honourably sustained, 
for these half-dozen studies and stories of the 
Lancastrian peasantry have caught something 
of the Wordsworthian ‘still, sad music of 
humanity,” 
beauty which belong to the lives of those 
who go forth to labour in the fields. Many 
of us habitually think of Lancashire as only 
an ungainly extension of Manchester and 
Liverpool. To such it may come as a 
surprise that the old county still has fields 
to be laboured in, and a race of tillers in 
whom, even so near the hum of the 
spinning-jenny, much of the old rural life 
and much of the old feudal spirit 
survive. Nevertheless, it is so, and Mrs. 
Blundell is one who knows and loves them 
through and through, those dwellers in the 
remote valleys, with their slow, quaint 
speech, their cumbrous gait, and inarticulate 
courtships, and the wealth of simple virtues, 
deep emotions, and rare fidelities which lies 
at the very bottom of their souls. Probably 
there is another side to the picture, but the 
study of squalor and bestiality, the analysis 


On a third | 


of the underlying pathos and | 


of spring and the dew on the morning 
pastures. There is theft and drunkenness in 
the village, just as there are dung-carts; but 
they are not thrust, more than need be, 
into the foreground. ‘The first conscious 
sensation of the peasant-babe,” says Mrs. 
Blundell, ‘‘is that of rolling on the sunny 
sod, the smell of the crushed herbage in his 
nostrils, his tiny fingers clutching at clover 
blooms. . . . The seasons come and go, and 
the man’s back grows rounder, and his 
limbs stiffen. Nearer and nearer the earth 
stoops he, and at last she clasps him to her 
| bosom. He has laboured all his days for 
hire: now he shall possess land of his own. 
Early and late has he toiled, hard and long; 
/now he may fold his hands and rest. O, ye 
visionary reformers, behold the realisation 
of your dreams! behold in this lord absolute 
of six fect of soil your peasant proprietor! 
Here, even here, in this city of the dead, he 
has found Utopia!” Well, there is a truth 
in this way of looking at things not less 
profitable, and certainly more pleasant to 
contemplate, than the Zolaesque ; and one is 
grateful to so picturesque and sympathetic 
an expounder of it as Mrs. Blundell. She 
has put some of the best writing she has 
done into these stories. Village tales are 
often as discursive and as careless of the 
unities as village gossip itself. Mrs. Blun- 
dell has brought them to a higher plane of 
art. Her themes are handled with a rare 
felicity and restraint. All the characters are 
essential; every touch of description, every bit 
of admirable dialogue is made to tell. The 
finest thing in the book seems to us to be 
* Th’ Ploughing o’ th’ Sunny Fields.” It 
is the story of an old farmer who died in 
his fields at the end of his last perfect 
furrow. And it is so admirable both in 
conception and m execution, so finely ob- 
served, and so truly felt, so human in its 
‘sense of tears in mortal things,” that we do 
not hesitate to call it a masterpiece. 








Orgeas and Miradou. By F. Wedmore. 


(James Bowden.) 


Ir is the manner of Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
to select his material among the trivial and 
the commonplace, and to trick it forth in 
the delicate attire of a chastened literary 
style. Orgeas and Miradou, his latest work, 
shows no change in manner, and, we 
hasten to add, no deterioration in style. 
|The sketch which gives the title to the 
| book—there are three in all—is the story of 
a Provence workman whose daughter dies. 
For nine days after her burial he waits in 
the certain hope of her return. ‘He sat 
brooding, waiting. She must come before 
the sunset of that ninth, decisive day. Yes, 
it would have to be before the sunset. 
| Sunset fixed it. That he knew.” The end 
is told with rare simplicity : 





‘*It was getting darker now. It was much, 
much darker. Was there any colour in the 
flowers ? And Miradou’s print gown, that hung 
on a peg by the window—it was the child’s 
red gown, remember. What was the colour of 








Miradou’s red gown? Had the curtain any 
colour ?” 


“The Poet on the Wolds,” with which the 
tiny volume concludes, is merely a series 
of notes upon men and things seen at a 
country house, and seems to aim at the 
expression of something which the writer 
fails to convey to the reader. But the main 
interest of the book centres in ‘‘To Nancy.” 
It is a pathetic, human little story, told 
almost entirely in letters of a great painter 
to a girl just making her name on the 
variety stage, and becoming inevitably spoilt 
in the process. The artist fears the deteriora- 
tion—sees it—and strives to protect her from 
it, inferring, artist-like, beauty of soul from 
physical charm. 

Mr. Wedmore has tenderness, strength, 
and a style in which a certain distinguished 
simplicity is the chief note. A prolonged 
reading of Mr. Wedmore, however, will 
disclose the fact that his simplicity is the 
result of elaboration. He has wonderful 
art; but just falls short of the perfect con- 
cealment of his art. 


At Random. 
Lock & Co.) 


At Random is a collection of sketches, essays 
and occasional papers strung together upon 
no other thread than the author’s own 
personality. In many cases the republica- 
tion of such ephemeral fantasies is annoying 
to the reader and disastrous to the writer. 
The exception is when the writer has a 
personality which in itself can interest the 
reader. Mr. Austin certainly has a person- 
ality of his own. To him the world is no 
mere place wherein one rises, shaves, bathes, 
dresses, eats, does one’s business, pays one’s 
taxes, and goes to bed. It is a place of 
grotesque incident and quaint humour. For 
Mr. Austin has his corner whence he may 
view the world, not, as it were, directly, but 
askew. And the effect, though imposing 
a certain strain on the mental eye, is 
nevertheless infinitely diverting. As an 
example, we may suggest the trifle “On A 
Certain Notable Fire,’”’ wherein the writer 
views the world from his club window while 
the upper chamber is ablaze, and the ex- 
pectant printer’s devil forsakes his post for 
his native element. Or take the description— 
in ‘ The London Gondolier”’—of an omnibus 
as “‘the moving sarcophagus which lurches 
down Regent-street, exhaling mortuary 
odours, and dropping bodies which stagger 
about for awhile before they recover life and 
animation.” Here you have an excellent 
instance of the fancy—sometimes, perhaps, 
a rather morbid fancy—with which Mr. 
Austin decks the commonplaces of life. 

But now and again Mr. Austin, playing 
at random, touches a note of pathos, as in 
his recommendation of the “elixir of tears” 
as a specific against growing old. Spend 
half an hour every morning in bed recalling 
the sorrows of your childhood, and the 
ineffectual tears you shed in sundry pre- 
dicaments. ‘‘ When those tears bubble up 
again they make a perfect bath of youthful 
vigour.” For the surest safeguard against 
old age is the faculty of reviving boyhood 
at will. 


By L. F. Austin. (Ward, 
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Mr. Davidson is a poet of extremes that | Or, again, in his ‘“ New Ballal of 


POETRY. 





Poems. By John Davidson. (John Lane.) 
R. DAVIDSON commands a harp 


certainly, and it has strings of 
sweetness, poignant and alluring. But we 
think of him rather among ringing and 
clanging things. His words are an armoury. 
They strike true and they echo clear. They 
are bright as steel and clear as air—the 
air of a sharp wind. The time is ripe 
for a poet with these properties, especially 
when, as in Mr. Davidson’s case, they are 
supplemented by sympathies with the factory 
and the field, with labour and with the 
lightening of its load on the backs that 
break under it. Akin to Mr. William 
Morris in many sentiments as we are sure 
he is, Mr. Davidson has proved himself to 
be more at home as the Laureate of Labour. 
He is the Mr. Walter Crane of verse, with 
all the greater intensities and capacities that 
the medium of literature implies. He is so, 
at any rate, in such a poem as that from 
which we quote three verses out of six: 


‘“ PIPER, PLAY! 


‘* Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep ; 
Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 
Though we be o’erlaboured men, 
Pipe for rest, pipe your best, 
Let us foot it once again ! 


<‘ Bridled looms delay their din ; 
All the humming wheels are spent ; 
Busy spindles cease to spin ; 
Warp and woof must rest content. 
Piper, play! Piper, play ! 
For a little we are fre2! 
Foot it, girls, and shake your curls, 
Haggard creatures though we be! 


«We are of the humblest grade ; 
Yet we dare to dance our fill: 
Male and female were we made— 
Fathers, mothers, lovers still! 
Piper—softly ; low and soft ; 
Pipe of love in mellow notes, 
Till the tears begin to flow, 
And our hearts are in our throats.”’ 


It is not realism in the common sense— 
the pipe of Demos is of other make than 
this, and his dance may be a reel. But 
at heart, if not in accident, it is truth for 
all that, and it is truth made finer by the 
poet’s sympathy. 

Mr. Davidson can, at need, be as actual 
in detail as anybody, and more so than some 
readers relish ; but we, for our part, do not 
feel him to be less of a poet when he sings 
of “A Northern Suburb” even, where 


“* Roused by the fee’d policeman’s knock, 
And sad that day should come again, 
Under the stars the workmen flock 
In haste to reach the workman’s train.” 


And you have nothing of piping idealism 
in such lines as those in “A Woman and 
her Son”: 


“* The working-men with heavy, iron tread, 
The thin-shod clerks, the shopmen neat and 
plump, 
Home from the city came. On muddy beer 
The melancholy, mean suburban street 
Grew maudlin for an hour.” 





meet; for sure as is his hand in ‘‘ A Northern 
Suburb ”’—that spawn of modernity—it is 
sure too, and surer still, in idyllic land- 
scape and in mediaeval love-lore. To do 
Mr. Davidson justice, we must omit no verse 
in a poem where all the verses are excellently 
well-knitted together, though with thread of 
gossamer : 


‘* SERENADE (1250 A.D.). 


‘* With stars, with trailing galaxies, 

Like a white-rose bower in bloom, 

Darkness garlands the vaulted skies, 
Day’s adorn’d tomb ; 

A whisper without the briny west, 
Thrills and sweetens the gloom ; 

Within, Miranda seeks her rest 
High in her turret-room. 


«¢ Armies upon her walls encamp 

In silk and silver thread ; 

Chased and fretted, her silver lamp 
Dimly lights her bed ; 

And now the silken screen is drawn, 
The velvet coverlet spread ; 

And the pillow of down and snowy lawn 
Mantles about her head. 


“¢ With violet-scented rain 

Sprinkle the rushy floor ; 

Let the tapestry hide the tinted pane, 
And cover the chamber door ; 

But leave a glimmering beam, 
Miranda belamour, 

To touch and gild my waking dream, 
For I am your troubadour. 


“IT sound my throbbing lyre, 

And sing to myself below ; 

Her damsel sits beside the fire 
Crooning a song I know; 

The tapestry shakes on the wall, 
And shadows hurry and go, 

The silent flames leap up and fall, 
And the muttering birch-logs glow. 


‘* Deep and sweet she sleeps, 

Because of her love for me; 

And deep and sweet the peace that keeps 
My happy heart in fee! 

Peace on the heights, in the deeps, 
Peace over hill and lea, 

Peace through the starlit steeps, 
Peace on the starlit sea, 

Because a simple maiden sleeps 
Dreaming a dream of me.” 


It is by such verse as this that we prefer 
to place Mr. Davidson rather than by his 
ballads. This may seem a hard saying, 
since it is asa ballad-monger that he has 
won the most renown. The very title of 
his book tells that story. Nor is a 
popularity so grounded wholly unin- 
telligible; for in his ballads Mr. 
Davidson has here and there his most 
transcending lines and verses. Take, for 
instance, this vital verse from the ‘‘ Ballad 
of a Poet Born” : 


‘«Of heaven and hell, of times and tides; 
Of wintry winds that blow, 
Of spring that haunts the world, and hides 
Her flowers among the snow.” 


And he can tell you where the poet 
“dyed the rosy hours with rosier waking 
dreams ”— 


« And lurked at night in seaside caves, 
Or rowed o’er harbour-bars, 
Companion of the winds and waves, 
Companion of the stars.” 








Tannhiiuser” : 


‘** T scarce could breathe, I might not stir, 
The while there came across the lea, 
With singing maidens after her, 
A woman wonderful to see. 


“** Her face—her face was strong and sweet ; 
Her looks were loving prophecies ; 
She kissed my brow: I kissed her feet— 
A woman wonderful to kiss.” 


This, in word magic, is the very essence of 
Mr. Davidson’s excellence; and we take as a 
gift from his hands even the “loving pro- 
phecies” by which he varies Wordsworth’s 
‘‘promises as sweet.” But the ballad, 
like the legend it embodies, is more than a 
thing of metre and of the rapture of words: 
itis a philosophy. And Mr. Davidson has 
wrested his legends out of all fitness of 
setting. In his ‘“ Ballad of a Nun” the 
whole point was thrown away. The nun of 
the legend had her heart in the convent, 
albeit she went off to the joust. The real 
nun was not at the fair, but was still in her 
cell. Therefore her place was kept by the 
Virgin ; and when she came back a penitent 
she had never been missed. Mr. Davidson’s 
nun longed for the city streets all the time— 
it was there by all philosophy that she found 


herself. To make her place kept in the 
convent till she returns jaded, but not 
penitent, is the idlest of trifling. In his 


‘New Ballad of Tannhiiuser,” again, Mr. 
Davidson wipes out the whole splendid 
message of the legend. The sin which no 
man, not even the Pope himself, can pardon 
is proclaimed by a miracle to be forgiven 
by God. It is a miracle of mercy. But 
Mr. Davidson transforms it into a mystery 
of iniquity—he reads it as a licence to 
Tannhiuser to return to his sin. In such 
case the whole machinery of the ballad is 
out of gear with its new intention. We do 
not want mediaeval Rome and pontiffs and 
miracles and convent-cells as the furniture 
of verses invented and inverted to proclaim 
the latter-day gospel of snatched pleasure 
and of illicit loving. It is as if Tennyson 
had taken the Arthurian legends and had 
made the infidelity of the queen the inain- 
spring of chivalry in king and knights. 
Mr. Davidson should go straight to tie— 
well, certainly not to the convent-cell for his 
wantons rejoicing in wantonness. We seek 
for a little more of the philosopher in a poet 
so well equipped in all the mechanisi of 
his art, and in a man so capable of noble 
emotion in himself, so enviably capable of 
awakening it in others. When to his 
elemental sweetness is added a soundness 
at the root of the matter, we, too, shall 
bow low before Mr. Davidson as baliad- 
monger. 


¢ 
Idylls and Lyries. By Sir Lewis Morris 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 


VIR LEWIS MORRIS, if asked by wha, 
S work he would be judged, would no 
doubt name Zhe Epie of Ilades, It is tho 
only work of which he avows the «uthor- 
ship on the cover of the new volume— 
‘“* By the author of The Epic of Hades.” Yes 
all his books are of a piece—they are on» 
harmony; and that large public whic. 
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made the name of the author of Zhe Epic of 


Hades a household word ought to be quite 
as easily pleased with the Jdylls and Lyrics. 
These are some thirty in number, and they 
cover subjects and treatments as far apart 


as a quite ethereal ‘Morning Song,” the | 
mediaevally echoing lines ‘‘In the Bap- | 


tistery”’ in Pisa, outbursts against the Turk 
in Armenia, and verses on events so modern 
as the funeral of Lord Leighton and the 
unveiling of a statue of Mr. Bright—Mr. 
Bright being, if we remember rightly, one of 
the poet’s first and strongest admirers. We 
quote the first and the last of the stanzas, 
in which Sir Lewis Morris makes recom- 
pense : 


«* Seven years have fied since on thy honoured 
clay 
I laid a fading wreath of grateful verse ; 
Willing, once more I come again to-day 
Thy unforgotten virtues to rehearse. 
Friend of the friendless else, thou art not dead 
Whilst still one voice laments thy honoured 
head. 


Stand here, great Englishman! earth knows 
to-day 
No prouder title than that world - wide 
name ; 
Though thrones and rank and honours pass 
away, 
There comes no cloud that shall obscure 
thy fame. 
Here in the precincts where thy years were 
spent, 
Inspire, sustain thy well-loved Parliament ! ” 


The poet is not at pains to criticise the 
sculptor—criticism is ever a thankless task 
between artists, or between the writer of 
verse and the reader of it, for that matter; 
but politicians have been more iconoclastic, 
and Sir Lewis’s poem may have a topo- 
graphical value in time to come as a con- 
temporary record that the statue stood for a 
brief space in the place where it stands no 
longer. Sir Lewis Morris strikes a very 
characteristic note, and one that does him 
credit as a man of worthy aims and of no 
ignoble aspirations, in such verses as 
“Ah! what is Truth?” and in “ Regina 
Coli.” The last-named verses open with 
the query: 


** What shall I grant my life to gain °” 


and in each succeeding verse is duly given 
a dismissal to Riches, to Fame, which 
“fleets faster yet,” to Rank, to Pleasure, 
and even to Love: 


‘* because its flower divine 
Blooms with the morn, nor long can stay 
But withers in life’s fuller day ’— 


no idyllic doctrine that! Beauty and 
Learning are equally réfused as objects 
for the striving of the poet, who has this 
ending for his strain : 


“*To Duty only let me kneel, 
Her painful circlet on her brow ! 
To her, my queen, my head shall bow, 
Not knowing, but content to feel ! 


** All faint, all fade, all pass; but She 
Shines clear for young and agéd eyes, 
High as the peaks which kiss the skies, 

Profound as the unfathomed sea ! ” 





Songs and Rhymes. By B. W. J. Trevald- 
wyn. (Elliot Stock.) 


Ix Mr. Trevaldwyn, who dates his preface 
from St. Martin’s Rectory, Looe, Cornwall, 
we have an original poet at last—at any- 
rate in the source and motive of his in- 
spirations. The stale old story of sing- 
ing for singing’s sake, and because you 
must, of the lisping in numbers “for 
the numbers come”—we have heard it all 
too often. Mr. Trevaldwyn has quite other 
reasons. His thoughts, he supposes, go 
into verse because so many poets and their 
relations (not forgetting a spare tutor) have 
been known by him and his. The sentence 


is a long arm of coincidence; but it cannot | 


be shortened : 


“Tt was my good fortune for three or four 
years of my early life to act as amanuensis to 
one of the most accomplished scholars of his 
day—the Rev. Derwent Coleridge—who, him- 
self an elegant versifier, was the son of one 
poet, the brother of another, and the tutor to 
yet a third. His father was the illustrious poet- 
philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge; _ his 
elder brother was Hartley Coleridge; and he 
had been tutor to Charles Kingsley. A little 
later I had the advantage of being curate to 
the Rev. John Moultrie, the poet-pastor of 
Rugby. About the same date I had the privilege 
of knowing some of the Tennyson family, and 
on one occasion had the honour of being 
present when four of the Tennyson brothers and 
three of the sisters met to celebrate the birth- 
day of their ‘little mother’ at Rose Mount, 
Hampstead. Later in life one of my most 
intimate friends was the Rev. Charles Carey, 
son of the translator of Dante’s Divine Comedy.” 


And so it came about that Mr. Trevaldwyn 
‘breathed a poetical atmosphere” and that 
his thoughts ‘‘ran into rhyme and simple 
verse.” He caught the contagion, and now 
we may know why poets stand aloof and 


will not let others “ get poetry” from 
them. Yet we hasten to say that the results 


have been by no means lamentable in Mr. 
Trevaldwyn’s case. He has a pretty little 
lilt and knack, as anyone may see: 


*“*A SIMPLE PAIR. 


‘** Who goes there, young and fair, 

With a basket on her arm, 
Down the lane beyond the farm— 

Say, who goes there * 

Oh, ’tis Kitty, with her dimples 
And her bonnie shining hair, 

And she’s looking for some simples 
That her grannie says are there. 


‘ Strange to say, on that day, 

Who should go towards the farm, 
With a bridle on his arm ? 

Tis, strange to say, 

But young Philip with his blushes, 
And his bashful frightened air, 

Looking down among the rushes 
For his father’s old grey mare.” 


Of course, in the lines that follow, Philip is 
the simple the damsel gathers—but Philip 
with a bridle all ready for her neck. Almost 
throughout, the volume is prettily touched 
after a manner in which the Rey. Frederick 
Langbridge is a master. Mr. Trevaldwyn 
has talked with the Great; but we are 
content to have no better company than his 
for a brief space. 





POETS’ CORNER. 


- HEIR names shall live in remembrance 
for ever” —the promise to all just 

men is one from which just poets should 

not be excluded. We make bold, therefore, 

to protest against the total omission, in 

any index or in the body of the book, of 

the names of the authors quoted in Mr. 

John Farmer’s capital selection of Songs for 

Soldiers and Sailors, published under the 

title of Scarlet and Blue by Messrs. Cassell & ° 
Co. Readers may supply for themselves the 

names of the authors of such pieces as ‘‘ The 

Mariners of England” and ‘“‘ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore”; but fewer people will 

know who set going, in the old song 

“We be Soldiers Three,” a valiant trinity 

destined to reappear in a famous modern 

title; and of some of the poems the 

authors’ names, except to experts in this. 
class of verse, are practically not known at 

all. The case is the harder for the poets. 

because the composers of the music given 

with each set of words are called by their 

names in the editor’s clearest types. 


A DISTINGUISHED officer, whose military 
position in India has given him the right to 
speak with authority, bears witness to Mr. 
Kipling’sthorough understanding of barrack- 
room life and feeling in all its phases in 
India, not only in the case of Tommy Atkins, 
but also in that of the native Sepoy and the 
common coolie. And this fidelity of the 
poet has avery practical recognition. ‘‘ The 
old soldiers know,” our correspondent says, 
‘how eagerly books of Mr. Kipling’s are 
sought for in our military libraries. The 
furore created in India by his Barrack-Room 
Ballads will be raised again by the publica- 
tion of Zhe Seven Seas.” We note, however, 
the professional opinion that “‘‘The Ser- 
geant’s Weddin’,’ ‘ Ladies,’ and ‘ Mary, pity 
Women,’ although true, deal with subjects 
which many soldiers regret that Mr. Kipling 
should bring before the notice of the general 
public.” 


Tue little history of Mrs. Browning’s 
tomb at Florence, given by the Daily 
Chronicle in its series of articles on 
‘* Women’s Mececas,” omits to say that that 
tomb was designed by a late President of 
the Royal Academy. If the earth on which 
the great English poet among women rests. 
is not English, at least let it be remembered 
that the marble above her was modelled 
by the hand of an Englishman, and that 
Englishman her admiring friend. Before 
us, as we write, stands a photograph of the 
drawing-room at Casa Guidi as Mrs. Brown- 
ing left it; in the margin is the date “‘ June, 
1861” the month and year of her death, 
written there by Mr. Browning, who sent 
this copy to Leighton at the time. Before 
us also is a photograph of Browning him- 
self after death (and he, too, gave up the 
breath of song in Italy, not divided in death 
from her in this), sent by the poet’s son to- 
Leighton. And with these two relics, 
which link Leighton to the Brownings in 
their deaths, is the rough drawing to scale 
of Leighton’s design for the last resting- 
place of “ E. B. B.,” as she is t iere called. 
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FICTION. 





Zaquisara. By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 


‘vols. (Macmillan.) 
R. MARION CRAWFORD’S output 


of novels is so considerable in 
quantity, that it is always something of a 
wonder, not that the quality is not better, 
but that it remains so good as it does. It is 
rarely that his leisured, imperturbably re- 
flective manner shows any traces of hurry : 
his fertility in the invention of stories is as 
inexhaustible as the freshness of his observa- 
tion or the interest which he takes in the 
characters and fortunes of his innumerable 
puppets. On the whole, we like him best 
when he writes of Italy and of that Italian 
life which he knows so well, and of which 
he has formed so clear and so personal a 
vision. Itis a certain incongruity between 
the new and the old which has impressed his 
imagination most. He describes a grand 
old palace in Toledo, let for a term of years 
to the town council of Naples, and used for 


public offices : 


‘The marble staircases were black and dingy 
with the passing of many feet that tracked in 
the mud in winter and the filthy dust of Naples 
in summer. Dark, poor faces and ill-clad forms 
moved through the halls, and horrible voices 
echoed perpetually in the corridors, where those 
who waited discussed taxes, and wrangled, and 
cursed those in power, and cheated one another, 
and picked a pocket now and then, and spat 
upon the marble pavement whereon royal and 
lordly feet had so often trod in days gone by.” 


This picture is very typical of the whole 
of Italy as Mr. Crawford sees it. It is still 
the country of romance, of exquisite skies 
and seas, of great names and august 
memories ; but even more, it is the country 
of petty municipalities, of squalor and 
grinding poverty and oppressive taxes, 
where all that remains of external splendour 
is but the gorgeous robe upon a rotting 
corpse. In such an environment Mr. Craw- 
ford’s heroes and heroines move like ghosts, 
almost consciously out of keeping—survivals 
from a more heroic, a more beautiful 
past. Of such is Taquisara, the last 
descendant of a great Saracen line; and of 
such is the woman Taquisara loves, Vero- 
nica Serra, Princess of Acireale. She is 
another of the sad, gracious ladies of high 
degree whom Mr. Crawford has so long 
loved to paint. From the moment when 
she ceases to be a child, and takes 
her destiny into her own hands, she 
is proved a rare nature, sensitive and 
self-reliant, one of those women who respond 
generously and ungrudgingly to every 
demand which nature or fate can make 
upon them. We follow her fortunes, inge- 
niously involved by Mr. Crawford, with 
unfailing sympathy, and rejoice at the 
measure of happiness ultimately meted out 
to her. The fault of the book is that it 
really falls, so far as the plot is concerned, 
into two distinct stories. The first part is 
almost wholly occupied with the intrigues 
of Veronica’s guardians, Gregorio and 
Matilde Macomer, against her inheritance 
and her life; the second with the emotional 
entanglemen out of which her love for 





Taquisara slowly arises. A kind of unity 
is, of course, preserved by the growing 
individuality of Veronica herself; but this 
does not aliogether bridge over the gulf. 
We do not consider Zaquisara one of Mr. 
Crawford’s finest books. After Veronica, 
no one interests us exceptionally, except 
Bosio Macomer, who dies early, and the 
priest Don Teodoro, Taquisara himself has 
not a very prominent part to play, and we 
are compelled to take him on trust. But it 
is a good story for all that, and will 
bear reading from end to end. Admirers of 
Pietro Ghisleri will be glad to meet again 
with Pietro and with Bianca Corleone. 


Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


N Sir George Tressady, Mrs. Humphry 
l Ward has seen fit to test the sincerity 
of our admiration for the central character 
of one of her former works, by introducing 
Marcella as the dea ex machina ot her 
present novel. Charming though she was 
on the occasion of our first acquaintance, 
a doubt is born as to whether her re- 
appearance has added anything to our 
store of pleasant memories—the question 
of sequel in fiction being one not often 
attended by success, several factors com- 
bining to render the result, as a rule, 
experimental, One important reason, doubt- 
less, is the proverbial fickleness of 
readers themselves; while another may 
possibly lie in the writer’s own attitude 
towards even the most well-conceived and 
carefully developed personage of the 
imagination. In the interval of presentation 
a marked chamge may have taken place in 
his own interest therein, all that was freshest 
and best having furnished the impulse to 
the first effort. Marcella, called to do duty 
again, does, in a measure, redeem our ex- 
pectation, even at times exciting some of 
the old witchery. Yet the spark which woke 
her to life in the story of her youth seems 
lacking in this record of Marcella married 
and Marcella turned politician. We view 
her now from an outside standpoint which 
admits of coldest criticism. She is no longer 
a wayward, noble, stumbling, lovable girl, 
but is summarised heartlessly, and with 
some emphasis, as a political intriguante, 
implying the unscrupulous coquette. She 
may be as earnest, as intense, as beautiful, 
as loving towards poor humanity, as faith- 
fully devoted to her husband’s interests, as 
ardent a parliamentarian as the old Marcella 
would have been when developed by her new 
surroundings; but the germ is wanting, and 
only a well-articulated marionette, animated 
by overmuch pulling, remains, That Sir 
George Tressady’s parliamentary upsetting, 
to say nothing of his domestic undoing, 
should indirectly hinge upon this character, 
in whom we have least belief, would 
indicate a falling-off in the author’s further 
development of Marcella. It were ungracious 
to dwell further upon this point when a 
debt: of gratitude remains yet unacknow- 
ledged, Mrs. Ward having introduced many 
new and several well-observed characters 
in whom the first interest of the general 
1eader will centre: Letty, especially, Sir 





George’s wife, is brilliantly portrayed, show- 
ing both skill and delicate insight in the 
handling. Whatever her phases, and there 
are many, she carries conviction; which is the 
best, perhaps, that can be said of any of those 
who speak and moye in the pages of fiction. 
Her small ambitions and petty triumphs; 
her little prettinesses; the utter inability of 
her poor soul to rise above the height of her 
husband’s shoestrings ; her lack of sympathy 
with all outside the most limited of social 
belongings—all appear in such light as to 
prove her reality. She embodies the dainty, 
pretty, heartless society creature whom every- 
one knows so well, and whe is so often 
ill-paired with a Sir George of one’s 
acquaintance. Letty is certainly alive, more 
the pity, for wherever she is, one may be 
sure she is bruising the heart of some earnest 
man, 

Sir George himself is interesting. We 
like him so well that we wish he had never 
befooled himself even for the brief moment 
of his infatuation with Marcella. [very 
scene with his wife—and those with his 
vain, prodigal, deceitful, dying mother—hear 
the stamp of truth. There are no false 
lines here, no rubbing out, no substitution, 
no blur; all is direct, sufficient, needful. 
From beginning to end Mrs. Ward has 
shown her knowledge of the man and grasp 
of his position. The downfall of his ambhi- 
tions, his hampered domestic life with its 
fretting money anxieties, and the undcr- 
current of real unhappiness, ring true. We 
realise the soreness of his heart and dwell 
with him in sympathy. 

Of the minor characters there is little 
reason to speak. Some are good and some 
unconvincing. But taken as a whole Mrs. 
Ward has not lost ground by her present 
work; rather does she steadily hold her 
own among the most important of English 
novelists, using serious means for serious 
purposes, and securing the appreciation of 
those who understand and are grateful for 
her undeniable gifts. 


—____—_—_—- 


The Wheels of Chance. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Tue draper’s assistant has not often been 
selected as the hero of a story, Dickens 
chose him as the hero of one of the 
‘“‘ Sketches by Boz”; but whereas here you 
began by admiring him as a fine figure of 
a man, and were expected to end by laugh- 
ing at him as a mere counter-jumper, in 
Mr. Wells’s story, Zhe Wheels of Chance, you 
begin by laughing at him as a shop-hand, 
and end by sympathising with him as a 
man. On the surface the story is but a 
rollicking description of the first few days 
of the holiday of Mr. Hoopdriver, shop- 
assistant to Messrs. Antrobus & Co., of 
Putney. In reality it is a serious essay on 
the making of aman. Hoopdriver is by no 
means a picturesque figure, as he rides 
forth on his cushion-tyred bicycle for a 
tour ‘“‘along the South Coast,” and but 
small promise of adventure appears in his 
straggling moustache, his weak mouth, his 
spindle legs, and his muscles made flabby 
by a year of shop-hours at the Emporium 
But Hoopdriver was a romancer. ‘ Like I 


By H. G, Wells. 
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know not how many of those who do the 
fetching and carrying of life—a great num- 
ber of them certainly,” says his chronicler— 


‘‘his real life was absolutely uninteresting, 
and if he had faced it as such people do in 
Mr. Gissing’s novels, he would have come by 
way of drink to suicide in the course of a year. 
But that was just what he had the natural 
wisdom not to do. On the contrary, he was 
always decorating his existence with imagina- 
.ive tags, hopes, and poses, deliberate and quite 
effectual self-deceptions; his experiences were 
mere material for a romantic superstructure.”’ 


In all Hoopdriver’s imaginings the central 
figure was always Hoopdriver as a gentle- 
man—a saint, a roué, a reformer—but 
always a gentleman. Now when Hoop- 
driver meets Beauty—by name Jessie Milton 
—in distress, rescues her, rides with her for 
some days through the Southern Counties, 
living in close proximity, as her brother, 
with a highly educated, high-spirited, high- 
thinking girl, posing the while as a gentle- 
man, partly for the mere delight of the 
situation, partly to ee his companion at her 
ease, and driven at last, by conscious failure, 
to confess his real position, you have a 
situation which gives ample scope for humour 
and pathos as well. 

‘You are a gentleman?” said Jessie at 
the critical moment of her danger. And 
Hoopdriver answered “ Yes.”” When you 
have finished the book you will confess that 
Hloopdriver was not telling so big a lie as 
he feared. For in spite of his ignorance, 
his uncertain English, his servility born of 
years in the Putney shop, Hoopdriver was a 
gentleman. And herein is the triumph of 
Mr. Wells. 

At the end of his adventures with Jessie— 
they lasted but five days—we leave Hoop- 
driver. But by that time we have learned 
that ‘“‘a mere counter-jumper, a cad on 
castors, and a fool to boot, may come to feel 
the little insufficiencies of life.” Hoop- 
driver’s communion with Jessie—his wor- 
ship of her—has taught him the possibilities 
that life holds forth to the man of brain and 
muscle, and he rides back to Putney with a 
grim determination, flecked, indeed, with 
mistrust in himself, to redeem by hard work 
the years that the locusts have eaten. And 
at the end of a vista of six summers he sees 
Jessie. Mr. Wells drops a hint that we 
may hear anon what Hoopdriver did with 
those six years, and what came of them. 
If such be his intent, he would do well to 
carry it out. For Hoopdriver, the draper’s 
assistant, is fascinating, and one would 
gladly follow his development from a 
“hand” to a man. He must not be 
allowed to end his days in the Putney 
Emporiun. 

The Ban of the Gubbe. By C. D. Waldo. 

(Blackwood. ) 

Here the influence is the influence of 
Mr. Wells, but the hand is the hand of Mr. 
©. D. Waldo.. The story tells of a race of 
amphibians called the Fiskmiinne, the chief 
of which was the Gubbe. They had yellow 
hair, hands like fins, and webbed feet, and 
Mr. Jansop was ono of them. For the 
extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Janson 
and the adventures of the narrator in his 
attainment of Miss Janson’s hand (which, 





by the way, was not like a fin) the reader 
must turn to the book. It is interesting 
enough to hold one to the end, although the 
thrills which the author seems to promise 
are disappointingly absent. 
The Grey Man. By 8. R. Crockett. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
E must own to some astonishment at 
W\ the vogue of Mr. Crockett. He is not 
without talent, if he chose to exercise it. The 
Stickit Minister was a decent imitation of Mr. 
Barrie, and Zhe Raiders a decent imitation of 
Louis Stevenson. And upon a smaller canvas 
he did a really fine piece of work in Mad Sir 
Uchtred of the Hills. But we are bound to 
say that, in the three or four recent stories 
which have come under our notice, he seems 
to have abandoned all attempt at serious 
achievement, and to have contented himself 
with the merest bookmaking. He produces 
so rapidly now, that we doubt whether he 
leaves himself the nevessary leisure for’ that 
fundamental brainwork from which alone 
the essential unity of a work of art can 
come. To adopt one of his own Scoticisms, 
he ‘‘juist havers along” through the allotted 
number of pages. Zhe Grey Man might 
pass very well as a story for boys, though 
we think that even they would prefer a 
more direct and closely knitted narrative ; 
its claims to rank as literature are of the 
very slightest. A certain facility of descrip- 
tion there is, and a ready touch upon the 
more obvious kinds of sentiment; but Mr. 
Crockett’s notions of character-painting are 
of the most rudimentary description, and he 
has been quite unable to catch the swiftness 
or the simplicity of a really good tale of 
adventure. The fighting is frequent, but, 
even to ignoramuses like ourselves, unim- 
pressive; we should prefer more swashing 
blows and fewer of them. And we 
should prefer a little more discretion in the 
use of the Scottish dialect. Mr. Crockett 
often relapses into a jargon which is neither 
quaint nor beautiful, but only crack-jaw 
and unintelligible. The plot concerns the 
internecine feuds of the Kennedies of Ayr- 
shire in the reign of James the Sixth of 
Scotland. It is Kennedy against Crawford, 
and Kennedy of Cassilis against Kennedy of 
Bargany. The narrative is put in the 
mouth of one Sir Launcelot Kennedy, 
of Kirrieoch and Palgowan, known as 
*‘Launcelot of the Spurs,” or “ Launcelot 
Spurheel.” It would appear to have been 
Mr. Crockett’s original idea that the action 
should be dominated by the dour figure of 
the Grey Man, John Mure of Auchendrayne. 
But he has not been at the pains to. make 
his scheme effective. John Mure’s earlier 
appearances are hung about with an air 
mystery, which after all ends in nothing. 
From about chapter xxxvii. he comes to the 
front, and thenceforward the story is com- 
paratively vigorous and sustained, although 
the gruesome episodes in the eave of Sawny 
Bean are somewhat dragged in by the head 
and shoulders. The larger portion of the 
book, however, is taken up with an account 
of petty warfares and shifting intrigues, the 
maze of which it is difficult to follow, and 
which present no clear issue, and afford no 
true scope for deeds of heroism. No doubt 
all this is admirably true to history, and Mr. 





Crockett appears to have transcribed it 
straight from his chronicles, without any 
attempt to shape it into that unity of 
interest which a novel requires, and in 
which the difference between a novel and a 
chronicle really consists. 

My Brother. By Vincent Brown. (John 

Lane. ) 
ute reviewer stands dismayed in the 

presence of My Brother. With the 
ordinary novel one is on terms, more or less, 
of equality : on the author’s side is the wish 
to entertain, to beguile, to interest ; on the 
critic’s side is the wish to say to what extent 
the writer has succeeded, and to ‘“ place” 
the book among other works of literary 
artifice. Probably also the critic will refer 
to the author’s previous output, and express 
the hope that it will not be long before his 
next volume appears. But the customary 
routine is not to be followed with My Brother. 
The book so comes from the heart, is so 
passionate an utterance of a compassionate 
nature, that the thought of other writings 
vanishes. For the moment literature has 
ceased to be artifice, and has become an 
action spontaneous as movement or speech. 
With the author of My Brother we feel that 
the ordinary method has been reversed : 
instead of the novelist seeking the story, the 
story appears to have sought him. It dwelt 
with him year after year, awaiting the fit 
season, and when that season was ripe the 
Spirit of Humanity, one almost might say, 
took the pen and wrote for him. 

My Brother is an epic of self-sacrifice. 
The tale is of a village solitary, a crippled 
visionary, Christ-like in purity, accounted 
mad by some and foolish by all—called 
humorously by his neighbours ‘“ The 
Prophet ””—who so loved a family of his 
fellow-beings that he took upon himself 
the sin of one of them and laid down his 
life that this other might live and tears be 
unshed. The story setting forth this great 
renunciation is clear as a stream, and it 
moves as tranquilly and surely. The author 
has conquered every temptation to write 
finely in the place of writing fitly, and the 
fruit of his resistance is a narrative so plain 
and so closely woven that it is impossible to 
extract any one passage as illustrative of his 
method. It must be all or none. We have 
the welding of form that is Greek to language 
that is so near the language of life that ono 
never thinks of the word as a word at all— 
thus being diverted from the tale—but only 
asasymbol. This is a point which in these 
days of “stylists” deserves and demands to 
be emphasised. 

Our praise for My Brother is unusual ; 
but the book is unusual. It has qualities 
for which the reviewer of novels has almost 
ceased to look; and above all it. has under- 
standing and compassion. We can point 
to writers who have comprehension and no 
pity, and to writers who are sympathetic 
yet uninitiated. Mr. Brown has the double 
endowment, and thus equipped, and faithful 
to his art, he has given us a living, beautiful 
thing—a story great in conception, power- 
ful in execution, and distinguished by that 
tenderness which comes only from strong 
thinkers who have abode ‘in the wilder- 


ness.” 
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Kate Carnegie and Those Ministers. By Ian 
Maclaren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


WE have had a surfeit during recent years 
of the Scotch parochial novel. Its literary 
flavour is, for the most part, pleasant— 
equably pleasant—but in time it becomes 
wearisome. We know, at the outset, what 
to expect. We shall have a blend of 
canniness and theology, tempered by grim 
pathos, in a setting of Scotch whiskey and 
mist. Of the kailyard chroniclers we suffer 
the Rev. Ian Maclaren the most gladly, in 
that he has the saving gift of humour. In 
his latest volume he, of course, hurries back 
by express to Drumtochy to beat about the 
bonny briar bush. Once there, we have a 
series of eharacter sketches héld together 
by a thin, a very- thin, thread of story. 
Indeed, of plot there is little or nothing. 
Kate Carnegie, a high - spirited, light- 
hearted girl, who has spent several years of 
her life with her father’s regiment in the 
whirl of Anglo-Indian social dissipation, 
returns to her ancestral home at Drumtochy. 
Here, after refusing the hand of eminently 
blameless Viscount, she marries the Free 
Kirk minister, a zealous young man and 
one in whom, despite the author’s anxious 
precautions, we see the makings of the 
clerical prig. The subsequent history of 
the ménage at the Free Kirk Manse would, 
we take it, be instructive. The union of 
a ballet girl and a Trappist monk would 
forebode about as many possibilities of happi- 
ness. One of “those ministers,” however, 
is among Mr. Maclaren’s best creations. 
This is Dr. Jeremiah Saunderson, a Free 
Kirk minister in an adjoining hamlet, 
who is worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as Dominie Sampson. The gentle, 
absent-minded, pious old bookworm, ful- 
filled with profound and useless lore, is, 
despite the gloom of his Calvinistic limita- 
tions, lovable in the extreme. His absent- 
mindedness affords the author’s real gift 
of humour free play. He arrives at Drum- 
tochy with thirteen great cases, bursting 
with tomes of the Early Fathers, and 
without a stick of furniture. He falls 
into the hands of a grim housekeeper of the 
old dispensation, and suffers many things, 
but he is the prey and the refuge of every 
wastrel in the high road. When he returns 
from his stay at a neighbouring manse, he 
fills his portmanteau with the antimacassars 
and the pillow-cases of his hostess instead of 
with his personal garments : 


‘* When he turned his back against the wind 
to snuff with greater comfort, he was not careful 
to resume his original position, but continued 
cheerfully in the new direction. This weakness 
was so well known that the school bairns would 
watch till he had started and stand in a row 
on the road to block his further progress.” 


“These humiliations are, doubtless, a 
lesson,” he was wont to observe. Withal he 
is a man of deep learning and of real piety ; 
one who can sacrifice what is dearest to him 
for conscience sake. Good, too, is the sketch 
of Dr. Davidson, the minister of the Old 
Kirk, a courtly stately gentleman of the old 
school, who, when misfortune, sudden and 
undeserved, comes upon him in the evening 
of his days, bears it like a gallant man. 
For the rest the story rambles in and out 





of the kirks (where it lets us in for an 
occasional sermon) and the villagers’ cot- 
tages, and rambles pleasantly. It is a 
wholesome story, brightened with flashes of 
humour and rich with many a well-drawn 
portrait. It can, too, be read without 
a glossary—no slight boon to the mere 
Sassenach reader. 


The Land. of the Leal. By David Lyall 
(London : Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In The Land of the Leal we have another 
excursion into a Scotch parish—a very 
serious parish, unrelieved by a single gleam 
of humour. The author—to borrow a 
striking phrase from Stevenson—‘ wallows 
naked in the pathetic.” The inhabitants of 
his particular kailyard are no doubt ‘leal” 
to their finger tips, but we could wish that 
they did not take quite such a severe view 
of life, and that their horizon was not 
altogether bounded by the precincts of their 
kirk. The amount of tragedy housed in this 
ill-starred settlement would be enough to 
stock a fair-sized town and its suburbs across 
the border. In the very first sketch (“A 
Wastrel’’) we see the awful fate that awaits 
the adventurer who strays beyond the confines 
of his parish. A mother pays an unexpected 
visit to her son who is a student at Edin- 
burgh. She finds him wreathed in tobacco 
smoke, playing cards, with a glass of whiskey 
and water at his elbow. Tobacco smoke, 
cards, and whiskey may be very reprehen- 
sible surroundings for a young man reading 
for the ministry. Still, there are instances 
on record in which the youthful debauchee 
has recovered and has turned out a good 
man and true. However, we do not wish to 
cavil against provincialism. The tales are 
well written, and some descriptions of Low- 
land scenery are painted with an artistic 
touch. Moreover, the last story is excel- 
lent: touching, restrained, and true to life, 
although the Scriptural tag thrown in by the 
inevitable minister makes us gnash our 
unregenerate teeth. If Mr. David Lyall 
can be induced to venture further afield, we 
shall look forward with pleasure to renew 
our acquaintance with him, for his word- 
painting is artistic and refined. 


A Daughter of the Fens. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue author of this story, which belongs to 
the middle of the last century, claims in his 
preface (dated from Finchley, 1896) that 
“the social background, as well as the 
scene, is all drawn from personal know- 
ledge.” At the first blush, therefore, we 
take Mr. Bealby to be a centenarian, and a 
remarkably interesting one at that. He 
goes on, however, to explain that he means 
not that he was in existence in that remote 
day, but that “his own observation, added 
to the fireside traditions of the grandfathers 
of his generation, and to the fireside tradi- 
tions of their grandfathers, does go back 
sufficiently far to warrant him in claiming 
first-hand experience ” of the life described. 
This, of course, is valuable; and knowing 
thus much we came to the story with in- 
creased appetite—especially as few historical 


By J. T. Bealby. 





romancers can make a similar boast. But 
now that the book is read, we hesitate a 
little in accepting Mr..Bealby as a true 
delineator of Fen-life in the eighteenth 
century. We like his people immensely, 
but we cannot quite believe in them. Their 
springs of action are a thought too trans- 
pontine. 

Yet for Mr. Bealby’s robustness we cannot 
be too grateful. He recalls Fielding now 
and then by the vehemence of his pride 
in English muscle, and appetite, and 
rhetorical abuse. 

The story itself deals with the feud be- 
tween the slodgers and their friends and the 
aristocratic party who wished to enclose 
Holland Fen. Before this was effected 
there were murders by the score. Mr. 
Bealby, by the way, is never so casual a 
chronicler as when describing a death. His 
characters receive bullets in their brains in 
the most natural way in the (world: 
apparently, a hundred years ago, it was not 
customary in the Fens to display grief. 

For a first book A Daughter of the Fen is 
full of promise. Mr. Bealby, however, must 
prune his conversations, and learn to weld 
incidents into a progressive whole more 
closely. 


Ina Man’s Mind. _ By John Reay Watson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuat avery clever person may sometimes 
write an exceedingly dull book is the fact 
most forcibly recalled to a man’s mind by 
Mr. Watson’s Australian novel. With a 
moderate exercise of reserve, the book 
might have been at least readable: but 
neither author nor characters can resist at 
any moment the temptation to say a smart 
thing; and that way madness lies. The 
personages are hazy and, with one excep- 
tion, odious. Arthur Palmer, one of the 
most shocking prigs that ever masqueraded, 
even in minor fiction, as a hero, is loved by 
Amy Stevenson, a noble woman, oe 
just well enough to show how narrowly the 
author has escaped success. Palmer loves 
his cousin Jessie, who, without recipro- 
cating his passion, accepts him, and is 
kissed in great detail no less than ten times 
in a single chapter. Miss Stevenson is a 
shop-girl, and Jessie breaks with Palmer 
on her account, and because he has severely 
beaten one Macalister (an even greater snob 
than herself) for speaking in gross terms of 
Palmer’s acquaintance with one so inferior 
in station. Palmer, who is a clerk, now 
offers marriage to Miss Stevenson. He 
does not love her, and ‘to find that she 
would not in her humility consent to accept 
him, moved him pleasantly”: but the book 
closes suddenly, and leaves him still pro- 
posing. Pretentious, ungrammatical, and 
mannered as it is, something in the story 
suggests that, given the needed faculty of 
reserve, the author might do better work. 
He must first learn not to adorn a tale 
with such flowers of speech as ‘‘ enchafe,” 
‘‘weavement,” ‘‘obmutescent,” ‘ bethral- 
led,” ‘‘yieldance”; and not to point a moral 
with phrases like ‘‘had she been even 
younger than him,” ‘‘ moving labouredly,” 
‘looked up thankful of her,” ‘hated te 
acknowledge to inconstancy.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





Life and Letters of J. Gibson Lockhart. By 
Andrew Lang. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
““T> IOGRAPHY lives on the exceptional,” 
—~ B writes Mr. Le Gallienne on the 
flushing page of an evening contemporary, 
‘“‘and weaknesses are more germane to its 
purpose than any but the greatest great- 
ness.” Similarly the Saturday finds its 
prognostication, that Lockhart’s reputation 
‘would be much more likely to suffer than 
to gain by an elaborate biography,” fully 
contirmed. Nevertheless, no writer ventures 
to say that the work is not eminently read- 
able, or that Mr. Lang, in spite of his 
failure to obtain access to certain docu- 
mentary matter bearing upon Lockhart’s 
connexion with Croker and the Quarterly, 
has fallen short in his capacity of editor. 
He is praised, especially, by the British 
Review for his temperate treatment of the 
various controversial points that swarm 
about the memory of his subject; upon 
whom all the sins and offences of Blackwood 
were fastened with unscrupulous unanimity. 
It is pleasant to hear of Scott’s biographer 
finding Old Mortality ‘‘ far more offensive” 
than Waverley. 
The Story of My Life. Vol. I. By Richard 
Temple. (Cassells.) 
The Story of My Life. 
3 vols. (G. Allen.) 
Ir is not easy to imagine an autobiography 
quite free from the note of egoism ; and it 
dloes not seem that from either of these books 
that note is entirely absent. According as 
it is treated as a contribution to the history 
of India or as an autobiography, Sir Richard 
Temple’s volume is handled, Thus the Pall 
Mall Gazette praises the work precisely 
because, while great events occur and great 
characters pass across the stage, these ‘“‘ are 
but accessories to Zhe Story of My Life, 
and bids the shade of Samuel Pepys look 
to his laurels. Criticised from the other 
standpoint, as by the Saturday (that the 
writer may not be exalted above measure), 
the Story is pronounced to be ‘‘ more un- 
profitable and trivial than any autobiography 
hitherto published.” —If no one has yet been 
found to hail Mr. Hare as a second Pepys it 
can hardly, one would surmise, be owing to 
any defect in this initial qualification. He 
even appears to have kindled in the bosoms 
of his critical readers a certain fury of 
irritation. How otherwise shall we explain 
such unkind headings as ‘‘ Myself, in Three 
Volumes” (British Review), or “A Monu- 
ment of Self-Sufficiency ” (Saturday Review)? 
It would be impossible to observe without 
amusement the grimace with which the 
latter journal recounts in brief Mr. Hare’s 
unmerited sufferings at the hands of those 
well-meaning but ill-advised guardians of 
his youth, Uncle Julius (whose pleasant 
habit it was to turn the leaves of the family 
Bible with his nose), and that “ fearful 
scourge,” Aunt Esther. The British Review 
thinks it may be possible to skim these 
three weighty volumes with a good deal of 
amusement, especially if the reader will 
onfine his attention principally to what 


By A. J. C. Hare. 








Mr. Hare has to tell of other people. The 
Speaker weightily observes that to be “ un- 
forgetful and not a little vindictive” are 
good traits in an autobiographer; of which 
class the Globe declares Mr. Hare to be the 
most garrulous and self-satisfied. The work 
is treated more respectfully by the MWest- 
minster Gazette and by the Spectator. 


New Ballads. By John Davidson. (Lane.) 


Atways the kindest of critics is A. T. Q. C., 
and in the Speaker he gravely chides Mr. 
Davidson for his New Ballads, by the space of 
two columns, in the nicest way imaginable. 
‘The Italian and Gaul may complain of the 
emotional coldness of our singers of the 
North ; but, by St. George and St. Andrew, 
they can ‘goit’ when they once begin.” 
This is apropos of our poet’s new Tannhaiiser 
theory, that the miracle: of the, budding 
staff signified, .‘* There was no néed to be 
forgiven.” The erro underlying this atti- 
tude of revolt, says Q., is a mistaken identi- 
fication of austerity with self-mortification. 
The latter it may be lawful to reject; but 
austerity is the robe of sackcloth which in 
Matthew Arnold’s sonnet, the bride (the 
Muse) wore beneath her gay raiment. The 
British Review, in an article of which five- 
sixths are devoted to other matters, singles 
out for praise “A Ballad of a Poet Born.” 
His philosophy, according to the Morning 
Post, “is a strange blend of epicureanism 
and stoicism. It sees in ‘A Ballad of 
Euthanasia’ ‘one of the happiest examples’ 
of Mr. Davidson’s verse.” ‘‘ We believe,” 
says the Pall Mall, “‘ that what Mr. Davidson 
wants is a little extension of view. We 
wish him a little leisure, a little foreign 
travel, a little turning over of old books 
and lingering in gardens. He is a very 
perfect craftsman, and has a fiery soul. All 
we desire is somewhat less tension and more 
spontaneous joy.” 


The Other House. By Henry James. (Heine- 
mann. ) 
“The Other House is conceived in a purely 
dramatic spirit and worked out with a 
scrupulous regard for the conventions and 
limitations of the theatre.” ‘Who runs 
may . see that it not only contains 
dramatic situations, but is a play in all save 
name and externals. Instead of acts it is 
divided into three books, ...” ‘“Every- 
thing in it suggests the stage...” So 
that point, on the authority of the Saturday 
Review, the Athenaeum, and the Bookman 
may be taken as settled. And in deter- 
mining upon its actual form the Athenaeum 
thinks Mr. Henry James has chosen the 
better part—that he has saved much that is 
supremely delicate in touch, much that shows 
the most sensitive care for the right dis- 
tribution of light and shade, and many fine 
distinctions in tones and manners, which 
would have lost focus and significance in 
the glare of the footlights, from possible 
misapprehension and misinterpretation.” 
The writer of the very able article which 
the Saturday devotes to the work dis- 
cerns in it the assumption of a_ second 
manner. In this dramatic method of con- 
struction, however, he points out the obvious 
drawback that ‘‘ there is room for very little 





of the daintily whimsical commentary upon 
his characters, their looks and thoughts and 
motives and amiable absurdities, which he 
knows how to make so delightful”; also 
the same critic finds the cultivated indirec- 
tion of the author’s style less appropriate 
when it is merely a question of supplying 
the physical links in a chain of earnest and 
momentous dialogue. The Morning Post 
finds in the book a breaking down of that 
aloofness which hitherto has stood between 
Mr. James’s readers and any warmer feeling 
than genuine admiration. ‘The present novel 
is “ foreible and passionate.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 





MONG new books we note in Mr. 
Murray’s list the Rev. Walter 
Weston’s “‘ The Japanese Alps: an Account 
of Climbing and Exploration in the Un- 
familiar Mountain Regionsof Central Japan.” 
Mr. Weston, who is a member of the Alpine 
Club, was for some time British chaplain at 
Kobe, in Japan. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
send an important addition to the literature 
of London in the shape of a book on the 
‘London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Mr. Warwick Wroth. The 
same house issues ‘‘The Buddhist Pray- 
ing-Wheel,” a book of Eastern lore by 
Mr. William Simpson, who describes his 
work as a collection of material bearing 
upon the symbolism of the wheel and 
circular movements in custom and religious 
ritual. Not wholly unallied to this work 
is Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘An Introduction to 
the History of Religion,” by Dr. Jevons. 
This work, the publishers state, “ treats 
of early religion, from the point of view 
of anthropology and folk-lore, and is the 
first attempt that has been made in any 
language to weave together the results of 
recent investigations into such topics as 
Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism, 
Fetishism, &c., so as to present a systematic 
account of the growth of primitive religion 
and the development of early religious 
institutions.”” Students of modern European 
history will be interested in the Hon. W. 
Gibson’s work on ‘‘ The Abbé de Lamen- 
nais and the Liberal Catholic Movement in 
France,” which is found in Messrs. Long- 
mans & Co’s list. Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., send another contribution 
to French history in “The Century of 
Louis XIV.: its Arts and Ideas,” which 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey has translated from the 
French of Emile Bourgeois. The book is 
profusely illustrated from contemporary 
sources. Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys has 
had the happy idea of publishing for 
Messrs. Hatchards a Life of Nicholas 
Breakspeare, the only Englishman who has 
held the keys of St. Peter. Mr. Alfred H. 
Tarleton is the author. A work on 
French beok-plates, written by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, is published by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin sends 
“The Private Life of the Renaissance 
Florentines,” by Dr. Guido Biagi. Of 
notable fiction the week has brought us 
little, but the tide of Boys’ Books and Fairy 
Tales is setting strongly toward Christmas. 
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Boys must long have learned that Messrs. ‘ ant hendias ery — DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
atatina, Art Stupent. By L. T. Meade is. Od, 
T. Nelson & Sons are their staunch friends, Senueea, tap tien Deena bs, od, | A Crows or Gorn. Ry Alfred Hardy. 
while of recent years Messrs. Hutchinson & | pas Romance ov Commence. By 8. M. Oxi Tue Turrtescry Tatss. By W. Carter Platts, 
T y S. M. Oxley. 
Co. and Messrs. Jarrold must have run high | Tae Brack Tox. By G. M. Fern. bs. Od. 
in their estimation. Messrs. Hutchinson | Youre Dzyrs. By Eleanor C. Price. 3s, 6d. GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
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St # Pluck d Peril for Boys 9 and Exrermmentat Scrence. By Arthur Hubble. 5s, Od, Browne. 
ories 0 mex Om _ y Tae DraGon-Starrr. By Roger Pocock. 6s. Od. | Monasticism, ANCIENT AND Mopern, By Rev. 
‘* Fifty-two Stories of Pluck and Peril for | tax Srony or Auune. By Mrs, Edward Ridley. 63. 0d. F. C. Woodhouse, (net) 7a. 6d. 
Girls.” The latter book is as much a sign METHUEN & 00. 
of the times as the sex novel, and a healthier ; ai WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
h blicati >t Pravrr Baccurpes. Edited by J. M‘Cosh. 12s. 6d- 
one. Among other pubications may © Inrropvucrion ro THE History or Rsrigion. By Tax Princrecxs or Socrotocy, By Herbert 
named ‘‘The Charm and Other Drawing- F. B. Jevons. 10s, 6a. Spencer. 16s. 0a. 
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Englished by Mr. F. York Powell (Mr. Porms. By Samuel Waddington. 4s, 0d. 
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Forbes (Cassell & Co.). : ; 
; . i A Cycte or Catnay. By W. A. P. Martin. Chatto & Windus: The Charm, and Other 
In the following list of books which we | Sr Jamas Y. Sturson (Famous Scots Series). Drawing-room Plays, by Sir Walter Besant 
have received, prices are given wherever By Eve B. Simpson Is. 6d. and Walter H. Pollock. 6s. Od, 
ossible Mopern Patrstins. By John Lamond, B.D. (net) 3s. 6d. | Arthur L, Humphreys: Nicholas Breakspeare 
possabse. nee een ‘ (Adrian IV.), by Alfred H. Tarleton, 
. - HUTCHINSON & CO, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.: The Century 
Sus Sanemese Base, Ty Woler Westen. _ 218. 04. | nue Forcorren Isuzs. By Gaston Vuillier. of Louis XIV., by Emile Bourgeois. 52s. 6d. 
Live or Brus Hovestos Honesor. By Sir ‘ Translated by Frederic Breton. 16s, Od, | George Redway: The Chase, by W. Somerville, 
Ww. W. Hunter 14s. 0d. Kirry tae Rac. By Rita, 6s. Od. Illustrated by Hugh Thompson. (net) 5s. 02, 
Catro Firry Years Aco. By Edward W. Lane. 6s, Od. Uncanny Taurs. By Mrs. Molesworth. 3s. 6a. | Macmillan & Bowes (Cambridge): Pmze Latin 
MACMILLAN & CO. Tue Krive’s Gaepens. By C. E. Farrow. 2s, Od. Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and 
Taz Lonpon Prieasvrek GARDENS OF THE EIGa- Firry-trwo Srogirs or Piruck anD PERIL FOR Shakespeare, by L. Horton-Smith. 
Teenta Century. By W. and A. E. Wroth. Bors. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 6s. Od, | J. S. Virtue & Co,: The Chiltern Hundreds, by 
{(net) 15s. Od. | Frery-trwo Srorres oF Pivck AND PERIL FOR A. 8. Foster, M.A. 
ALTERNATING CuRRENTS AND Macuingry. By Grats. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 5s. Od. | John Lane: The Compleat Angler, Edited by 
D. and J. P. Jackson Kine ror a Summer. By Edgar Pickering. 5s. Od- Richard Le Gallienne, Parts VIII. and IX. 
SELEcTIons From Caavcer. By H. Carson. 4s. 6. | te Gotpgnw SHACKLES. By “Alien,” 6s. Od. (each) 1s. Od, 
Paystocraray For Brainwers. By A. T. David Nutt: The Tale of Thrond of Gate, 
‘ a nian Geeteeate Genee > - SEELEY & CO. Englished by F. York Powell. 7s. 6d. 
aysics Note Book (Bri eres). . Lawrence & Bullen: The Chariot of the Flesh 
Tae Bupputsr Prayine-Waekt. By W. — a a Wassn-Corour Parrsss, as. Od by Hedley Peek, : 63. Od 
net) 10s, 0d. y U. Mo’ le Ue . ‘ , , . 
Etemsyrary Sotrp Geometry AND MENSURATION. Conripences oF aN Amateur GaRDENER. By Cambridge University Press: Autobiography of 
By H. D. Thompson. 6s, 0d. A. M, Dew-Smith. Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B, 128, Od. 
Pattapia. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 6s. Od. WARD, LOCK & CO. J. M. Dent & Co.: The Temple Classics: The 
: ’ Life of Lord Nelson, by Southey. 1s, 6d, and 2s, 
A System or Grnarconoey. By Many Writers. At Rawpom: Essays anp Srorres. By L. F. 
Edited by T. C. Allbutt and W. S. Playfair. 25s. Od. Austi 5 A £ rn Marshall & 
Drerromary or Potrrrcat Economy. Edited by mene ited by C. K. St 2s. Od Lso from :—Simpkin, rs Co.: The Green 
R. H. I, Palgrave. 21s. od, | P20METaRvs Bourn. Edited by C. K. Shorter. » Od. | Men of Norw.ll, by Mary ©. Rowsell, 1s.—The Leaden- 
Tas Kretine Brrrapay Boox. Compiled by T. FISHER UNWIN. hall Press: Gutter-Snipes, by Phil May, 5s. net.— 
Joseph Finn. Blackie & Son: Fuel and Ref Materi 
g Lire of THE RENAISSANCE FLOREN- ackie jon: Fuel and Refractory Materials, by A. H. 
Lirz anp Lanovr or tHE Pgopre. Vol. VIII. By — 7 o. Biagi. (net) 3s. 6a, | Sexton, 6s.—Hodder & Stoughton: Bell’s Reader’s Shake- 
‘ — Booth. " - = 78. 6d. | 1 tay Taues prow Fintanp. By Ella R. Christie, - 3s. 6d, | speare, Arranged by David C. Bell, 3s, 6d.—Eyre & Spottis- 
ee oe, Sy ay Tas Presatp Horse, anp Orner Stories. By woode: The Hebrew Monarchy: a Commentary, by Andrew 
D. Vandyke. 8s. 6d. A. Dunant 2s. 6d. | Wood, M.A.—Harper Brothers (New York): Modern Greek 
Ween, Reuwem, sup Fesrses, (She Cum Scurtier’s Lay or Taz Bett. Translated by Mastery, by T. L. Stedman.—Downey & Co. (Limited) : 
bridge Natural History.) Edited by 8S. F. A. G. Foster-Barham 6s. Od, | The Ugly Man, by the Author of “A House of Tears,” 
ER, Sin AE SR Tae Curtpren’s Stupy: Gremany. By Kate F. 2s.61.-A. & C. Black: Introduction to Structural Botany, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, Kroeker, 2s, 6d. | by D. W. Scott, 3s, 6d.—W. Crofton Hemmons, St. Stephen- 
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Edited by J. H. Adeane. 18s. Od. | Way Nor? or, CrruBine THE LappEr. By Grace Knight.—C. Arthur Peacuon (Tamited ): The Final War, 
Lecrurrs on Frencn Lrreraturr. By Irma Stebbing 3s. 6d, | by Louis Tracy. National Home Reading Union : Browning 
Dreyfus. 12s, 6d. | Forestwyxk; or, Tew Yeaus Arrer. By Eliza- Notes, by Alex. = 7 —— a Clark (Bdinboro’) : 
Tae Asst De Lamennats. By the Hon. W. beth B. Bayly. 3s, 6a. | Life after Death, by Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahle, 10s. 6d.— 
. : Service & Paton: Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté, 2s. 6d.— 
Gibson. 12s. 6d. | To Cunrran Argrca on aN IceBenG. By C. al Ni Hi 
Vicrorra, QveEN anpD Empress. By Sir Edwin Squire and F. Maclean 3s. 6d. F. Warne & Co.: The Roy: atural istory, by Lyddeker, 
Arnold. 1s. 0d. | A Danoerovs Consrreator. By G. Norway. 6s. 0d. Vol. VI., Invertebrates, 9s.—L. Upcott Gill: Dictionary of 
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RoMaNes, 4s. 6d. May Crommelin. 6s. 0d. | *8-—The Jobns Hopkins Press (Baltimore) : Selections from 
Socranism AND CarHoticisy. From the Italian For Duty’s Sage: Stiertna Srorres, By M. the Early Scottish Poets, Edited by W. H. Browne, 1 dol, 
of Count Eduard Soderini. By Richard Douglas 25 cents net.—Leonard Smithers: A Book of Bargains, by 
Jenery-Shee 6s. Od. , T, NELSON & SONS, Vincent O'Sullivan, 4s. net.—P. 8. King & Sons (Phila- 
CASSELL & CO. ‘ delphia): Translations and Reprints from the Original 
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— NEVILLE BEEMAN Cambridge University Press: The Attitude of the Church 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Movrvay, November 23. Avenne Theatre, afternoon per- 
formances of “ Little Eyolf,”” under the direction of 
Miss Elizabeth Robins on November 23, 24, 25, 26 and 
27, at 3 o’clock. 

A'so at 8.39 ppm. Royal Geographical Society: Paver on 
“Two Years in Uganda, Unyoro, and the Upnver Nile 
oo.” By Lieut, Seymour Vandeleur, D.8.0., Scots 
Guards, 

A’soat8p.m. Society of Arts: Lesture on “The Use of 
Gas for Domestic Purposes.” By Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes. First of three lectures on this subject. 


“‘Tuespay, November 24, 8 p.m. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers: Paper on “The Bacterial Purification of 
Water.” By Percy F. Frankland. 

Also at 8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: A paper on 
“The Ethnology of New Georgia, Solomon Islands, 
based on Personal Observations during the Visit of 
11.1.8. Penguin.” (Lantern slides from photos.) By 
L-eut. R. T. Somerville, R.N. 


‘Tucrspay, November 26,8 p.m. Institution of Electrical 
Engineers: A paper-on “ The Telephone Trunk Line 
System in Great Britain.”” By J. Gavey Member. 


Frtpay, November 27,5 p.m. Physical Society of London: 
Special General Meeting. Paper on “‘ Apparatus for 
Giving Diagrams of the Efficiency of a Photographic 
Shutter.” by Capt. Abney, F.R.8. 


Sarvrvay, November 28, 4 p.m. The Elizabethan Stage 
Society: Shakespsare’s play, ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 


Svuvpav, November 29, 4p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: 
* Subjects of tho uitan; Personal Experiences 
Among the Various Races Inhabiting the Turkish 
tmpire ’’ (with oxy-hydrogen lantern illustrations). 
By Arthur Didsy, Esq. 
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SOME REMARKS ON PLOT AND 
DIALOGUE. 


\ REAT astonishment is felt in literary 

JA and theatrical circles because so-called 
original plays are no longer the vogue. If 
a manager would succeed he must direct his 
attention to dramatic versions of the novel. 
Tne phenomenon is spoken of as a new 
thing. But, as a matter of fact, no serious 
play has ever yet been regarded as a master- 
piece, or found a profitable speculation, 
which was not based on some well-known 
and accepted story, either in history, tradi- 
tion, or romance. I say a serious play, 
because, in the case of a farce, plausibility 
is not looked for. The impious word 
inevitable (which should never be applied to 
the works of God or the imagination, and 
which has meaning only with regard to 
problems and results in what are known as 
the exact sciences)—the word inevitable is not 
used by the critic—even the least accom- 
plished critic—where a comedy is under 
consideration. In a comedy we do not stop 
to wonder whether it was “ inevitable ” 
that Mrs. Millamant should curl her hair 
with love-letters ; whether it was “ inevit- 
able” that Sir Peter Teazle should call on 
Joseph Surface on the same day, and at the 
very hour, that Lady Teazle also visited 
him. The situation has been tried again 
and again. It is so diverting, that many 
of us would shed tears of blood if we felt 
that, owing to the unavoidable and constant 
presence of Nemesis in the stalls, we should 
never again be permitted to see that 
symbolic game of hide-and-seek carried on 
between the doting husband and the inno- 





cently naughty wife. But, when we go toa 
serious play, we sit like jurymen at a 
trial, and ask ourselves at solemn intervals 
whether this phrase or that action is or is 
not ‘inevitable.’ The dramatist has to 
hold a brief, as it were, for every character 
in his piece; the hero and heroine are 
always on their oath. We want to hear 
all the dates and compare all the journals 
and read all the letters. We are determined 
not to be such fools as we look. We are 
not going to swallow this, that, or the other. 
We understand women far better than 
Mr. Pinero or M. Dumas. It is not for 
them to invent a woman who can deceive 
us. The great point in Art is not what 
they —with rare insight—have observed, 
but what we know. Nor is this sceptical 
attitude of mind peculiar to our own genera- 
tion. It is the everlasting characteristic of 
every creature, whether emperor or clown, 
who takes a seat at any form of entertain- 
ment. But when Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides wrote for the stage, they 
chose plots which had outlived criticism, 
which had been received for generations. 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Corneille, Racine, 
Goethe, and Victor Hugo did not attempt 
to invent fresh stories and make them 
reasonable. The thing is not to be done in 
the time at a dramatist’s command. The 
whole question is one of time—nothing else. 
It is impossible to make a moving history 
absolutely clear in (say) four scenes of (say) 
thirty minutes’ duration. A bald statement of 
facts is not dramatic; it leaves no opportunity 
for emotional dialogue, and emotional dia- 
logue is, before all things, what people wish to 
hear. Soliloquies are now considered childish. 
(What a help they were in the days of 
great poets and simple plans!) Soliloquies, 
we are told, are artificial. People do not 
think aloud, nor do they confide their 
schemes to the atmosphere. In vain 
does the student ask what we should 
know of Iago, but for his uttered medi- 
tations. That is begging the question, 
and we are not Elizabethans. The Eliza- 
bethans were—and then somebody gets 
down somebody’s little handbook on the 
Old Dramatists (a matter of ten minutes’ 
reading), and finds out what, after all, the 
Elizabethans were. One thing is clear. The 
Victorian must despise their methods. What, 
then, is he to do? The novelist may publish 
three large volumes of fine print telling in- 
numerable good reasons why his heroine 
must “inevitably” commit suicide, and his 
hero ‘inevitably’? enter a monastery. If 
Fielding had not explained Blifil so well, 
who would have accepted Sheridan’s one 


complex character—Joseph Surface? It 
is the originality in Congreve which 
made his best play fail. He has con- 


densed whole chapters of psychology into 
one epigram—whole family histories- into 





one pithy speech. The public would have 
none of it, and the public were right. They 
could not think so quickly. Why, then, 
should a dramatist worry himself by invent- 
ing new problems—to be solved by false 
and arbitrary rules—when so many grand 
stories, constructed and explained with a 
simplicity beyond man’s art—even at his 
highest—remain either forgotten or, worse, 
evilly told by vulgar and desecrating or 
merely foolish minds? Why does not Mr. 
Pinero try his hand at an adaptation? Why 
does he not take a page from the old 
chronicles or from some good romance ? 
There was never at any former time in 
England such a craving for beauty in all its 
manifestations as there is at present. Beau- 
tiful language is seldom heard, and few 
authors now have the power of writing it; 
but beauty must be somewhere in our 
plays; and, in order to cover the poverty of 
the dialogue, our greatest artists are asked 
to design the scenery, and the actors are 
clothed in raiment more dazzling than the 
most extravagant monarchs have, at their 
gaudiest, presumed to wear. So far from 
quarrelling with this appetite for beauty, I 
share it. A bad play well mounted and 
acted is more impressive than a good play 
badly performed in dull surroundings. The 
dancing and music were a most important 
element in the representations of Greek 
tragedy; and the fact that Shakespeare’s 
plays were given without scenic advantages 
but reminds me that his verse fills the imagi- 
nation with such glowing images of all that 
is lovely and desirable that the environment 
in which it is spoken is of little consequence. 
We do not wait for the real singing of a 
real lark (especially trained) before we can 
feel that it is time for young Montague to 
say farewell. The most delicate harmonies 
are a vulgar interruption after those match- 
less lines— 


“« That strain again! it had a dying fall : 
Oh ! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour. . . .” 


Yet, to be honest, who would sit through 
Macbeth in a barn when he could see 
TTamlet at the Lyceum? The stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays are but 
another form of dramatised novel. The 
difference between ing Lear as_ it 
was last given, and Mr. Rose’s adapta- 


tion of The Prisoner of Zenda, is one 
of degree—not of kind. Certain strik- 


ing scenes were taken from two popular 
works: the plot was familiar: everyone 
knew why everything happened: everyone 
knew the expurgated soliloquies and explana- 
tions. And this brings us back to my 
starting-point. We are not founding a new 
school. We are doing precisely what has 
always been done by successful playwrights 
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and managers of experience. We choose 
favourite volumes from our library, and 
cast them into dialogue. Dialogue, I take 
it, should be a symbol of real conversation. 
(The best recent example of this, so far as 
the stage is concerned, may be found in the 
first three actsof The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.) 
The passions are better expressed in poetry ; 
the sentiments, in prose. But, unfortunately, 
we have but few masters of speakable prose, 
and no dramatic poets. Of unutterable prose 
(graceful enough in its way) and pleasing 
verse we have as much as is convenient. 
Dialogue—both in the drama and the novel 
—has therefore become—at its most vivacious 
—a verbatim report of domestic tittle-tattle 
and domestic brawls. It is crude and with- 
out art. It is not language—it is slang. 
(Language is the meaning, the thought under- 
lying slang.) And this, as I have said, is 
dialogue at its most vivacious point. At its 
best we have the pretty occasional scenes in 
Charles Reade and the brilliant talk in 
Disraeli and Meredith. (Why does no one 
dramatise Diana of the Crossways?) But 
neither Disraeli nor Meredith appeals to the 
elocutionist. Their characters are themselves 
accomplished actors. We see a play ex- 
quisitely performed as we read of their say- 
ings and actions. Meredith is to us what the 
Théatre Frangais is to France. The difference 
between his touch and Sheridan’s is the 
difference between Watteau and Hogarth. 
This is our dialogue at its best. At its worst, 
it is a mixture of false sentiment and tawdry 
rhetoric. And yet we have the happiest 
tongue in the world. Greek cannot be more 
simple, Latin is not more stately, no 
Frenchmen have been wittier than our 
epigrammatists, Italy cannot show more 
musical love-songs. But our young critics 
cry for the “convincing” phrases of the 
law-court witness and the “inevitable” 
conclusions of the philosophical detective. 


Joun Oxtver Hoszes. 


BROWNING IN TWO VOLUMES. 


HE new Browning probably owes its 
origin to the vagaries of copyright. 
None the less, the two comely volumes 
(soon to be compressed into one, with the 
assistance of India paper), with their com- 
mentary, superfluous or inadequate as you 
chance to think it, shall serve to mark 
something of a turning-point in the history 
of the poet’s reputation. The moment, 
indeed, is fast approaching when we may 
be able to sit down in a calm hour and 
determine with judicial impartiality that 
nice critical problem of what Browning 
really was and what he means for con- 





The Complete Works of Robert Browning. In 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 





temporary letters. That other problem of 
what he is going to mean for posterity, we 
may cheerfully consent that posterity shall 
solve. Hitherto we have swinged each 
other pretty soundly with “pros” and 
*‘cons.”” But from that tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey a great peace has spread itself. 
The howls of the obscurantists are hushed 
in hoarseness. The babble of injudicious 
praise, more damaging still; that, too, is 
well-nigh silenced. The great Round 
Table of the Browning Society is dissolved. 
But we do not propose on this occasion to 
attempt a contribution towards the ultimate 
summing-up of Browning. We desire 
rather to make some reflections more imme- 
diately suggested by the appearance of the 
new edition. Two volumes for seventeen is 
indeed a considerable change. The event 
should, we think, be in the greater demo- 
cratisation of the poet. Not that he is 
likely, now or at any time, to be taken 
straight to the great heart of the democracy 
in the more usual sense of the term. The 
people may be capable, perhaps less in 
England than elsewhere, of appreciating 
poetry, provided it is robust enough, and 
simple enough. But Browning, certainly 
robust, is rarely simple. His thought is too 
subtle and too full of hiatuses, his scholar- 
ship too familiar and too obscure, for the 
many; nor has he the necessary directness 
of social and political appeal, as Shelley per- 
haps might have had, as Morris, in certain 
moods, seemed to wish to have. The poet of 
the people, of the new social order, will doubt- 
less come, but he has not come yet. But 
besides the democracy of the streets there 
is the democracy of letters, which is the 
educated young. And for the suffrages of 
these, as they enter, ardent and impression- 
able, upon their heritage of books, a poet 
might well be glad to stand candidatus in 
the market-place. Browning already moves 
them much: he should now move them 
more, in that he is the more accessible. 
It is better to browse through the cool 
pastures for yourself, than to munch the 
chopped hay, however sweet, of another 
man’s selection. There are libraries, of 
course — public libraries and _ college 
libraries and friends’ libraries. But even 
young enthusiasms and lean pockets do 
not always make it possible to read poetry 
in a borrowed volume. In spite of this, how- 
ever, we suspect that for the last ten years 
it has been by students, and especially by 
girl-students, that Browning has been most 
loved. His poignant lyric note calls to 
their awakening souls as the nightingales 
of Verona called from the pomegranate 
trees to young Juliet. Nor need we wish 
them a better master, one more helpful in 
the forming of ideals and the sharpening 
of intuitions, one more able to light the 
flame of those intense and _ tolerant 





sympathies that arise not from a blurred 
judgment, but from an enlarged imagina- 
tion. He is a force that makes for 
righteousness, this Browning, as well as 
for beauty. Above all he is a force. Those 
of us who, perhaps, read him more seldom 
than we once did, are none the less 
conscious how dynamic he has_ been, 
how much of his own thought and feeling 
he has insisted on weaving into those 
multi-coloured webs we call ourselves. 
Strenuous and tender of soul, he is of that 
stuff of which men and women are made. 
He has holp to arm us for the battle, and at 
times of need we still find in him a reserve 
of spiritual strength and spiritual consola- 
tion. A widening horizon, no doubt, renders 
us less blind to his occasional defects of 
temper and technique, to his turn for: the 
paradoxical in sentiment and the grotesque 
in design, to his impetuous rejection here 
and there of those conditions of language 
and of metre which, after all, it was his 
business to submit himself to and to 
transcend. But how little all this affects 
the main debt we owe him. We are 
willing to take him with his limitations ; 
for has he not rubbed the rust off religion, 
and made love seem a lovely thing, and 
labour not the curse of man, but rather the 
minister of love and the extreme felicity of 
life? We must be content, then, and more 
than content, that it is he and not another 
who is to be the hierophant of the genera- 
tion that follows ours. The choice, if we 
think upon it, is a matter of no small 
importance, for is it not clear that the 
youth of to-day, of both sexes, scholars 
and sceptics, will expect a prophecy from 
their poets, and will give to the writers 
who lift for them the veil of the higher 
world that measure of spiritual confidence 
which, with a singular unanimity, they 
decline to bestow upon the priest ? 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
IIl.—Joun Keats. 
YEVENTY-FIVE years have passed since 


Keats died and this picture was painted. 
But of him who wrote the odes to 
the Nightingale and the Grecian Urn 
we never think as belonging to any definite 
period. Neither he nor his poetry has to 
do with time. He might have lived and 
sung in London yesterday; he might have 
lived and sung with Theocritus in Sicily 
His work is undated and imperishable 
the shrine of Beauty elemental and ageless 
Unlike most poets, Keats was never drawn 
into the swim of literary or social life. His 
thoughts soarel. He drew from the world 
sustenance and such sympathy as it could 
offer him, and that was all; he was never 
‘‘of” it. Hence the unimportance of his- 
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torical facts concerning him. We prefer 
to think of him as a wonderful visitor who 
alighted on the earth as by accident, tarried 
a while to taste mortality, and so retired to 
the clouds; leaving, out of pity to his hosts, 
a message from his own abode—a few 
gleams of the true light. So do Birds of 
Paradise leave feathers in their wake. We 
know, as it is, little of Keats; we should 
know less were it not for Joseph Severn, his 
friend and the painter of this picture. 
Severn was no great artist, but his pen 
now and again had the inspiration denied 
to his brush. He writes thus of Endymion’s 
eyes: “They were like the hazel eyes of a 
wild gipsy maid in colour, set in the head 
of a young god.” ‘In his bodily self,” he 
said again, “Keats was a melody of 
humanity.” The accompanying portrait 
shows Keats in his room at Wentworth- 
place, in John-street, Hampstead. The house 
still stands, but is: now called Lawn Bank. 
Severn painted from memory two years 
later. After that morning in 1819, he 
wrote, when he called on the poet and 
caught the idea of the picture, Keats “lost 
his cheerfulness, and I never saw him like 
In the autumn of the next 
left for Rome 
of 1821 Keats 


himself again.” 
year, Keats and Severn 
together. In February 
died, aged twenty-six. 
** He dwelt with the bright gods of elder time 
On earth, and in their cloudy haunts above; 
He loved them, and in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love.” 
Severn 
years. 
earth. 


survived his friend sixty-eight 
They now lie side by side in Roman 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Tue large number of letters that we have 
received from readers old and new, added to 
the kindly manner in which the Acapemy 
has heen spoken of in the columns of our 
contemporaries, entitles us, we think, to 
consider that the reforms that have been 
instituted are to the public mind. On 
looking through the press notices in a mass, 
we are struck by their unanimity in welcom- 
ing the promise of alertness and actuality. 
We shall endeavour to sustain that pro- 
mise. Among our private critics opinion 
is divided upon the question of anonymity. 
But here, we might remark, we are ourselves 
in both camps. We intend to append 
signatures to articles expressing personal 
sentiments, and to reviews written by 
specialists, : 





Tue forthcoming Winter Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy will consist exclusively of 
works by the late Lord Leighton. 





Ix an article entitled “‘The Lyric Poets of 
Greece,” which appeared in the Acapemy 
last week, based upon Mr. Francis Brooks’s 





Greek Lyric Poets, the name of the publisher, 
Mr. David Nutt, was, we regret, unfor- 
tunately omitted. 





Wirn the publication of the third volume 
of The Principles of Sociology Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” comes to 
a close. In a preface, at once touching and 
dignified, Mr. Spencer reviews his great 
labour. 

“On looking back [he writes] over the six- 
and-thirty years which I have passed since the 
‘Synthetic Philosophy’ was commenced, I am 
surprised at my audacity in undertaking it, 
and still more surprised by its completion. In 
1860 my small resources had been nearly all 
frittered away in writing and publishing books 
which did not repay their expenses; and J was 
suffering under a chronic disorder, caused by 
over-tax of brain in 1855, which, wholly dis- 
abling me for eighteen months, thereafter 
limited my work to three hours a day, and 
usually to less. How insane my project must 
have seemed to onlookers, may be judged from 
the fact that before the first chapter of the first 
volume was finished, one of my nervous break- 
downs obliged me to desist.” 





Mr. Spencer continues : 

‘* But imprudent courses do not always fail. 

Sometimes a forlorn-hope is justified by the 
event. Though, along with other deterrents, 
many relapses, now lasting for weeks, now for 
months, and once for years, often made me 
despair of reaching the end, yet at length the 
end is reached. Doubtless in earlier years some 
exultation would have resulted; but as age 
creeps on feelings weaken, and now my chief 
pleasure isin my emancipation. Still there is 
satisfaction in the consciousness that losses, dis- 
couragements, and shattered health, have not 
prevented me from fulfilling the purpose of my 
life.” 
These sentences have a ring unfamiliar in 
our fevered, exorbitant days, when the 
diurnal achievements of most of our literary 
workers are shouted in the market-place. 
Charles Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
form a notable contrast to the hectic, hurried 
side of contemporary literature. 





Mr. Epuunp Gosse will contribute an 
article on current French Literature to the 
December number of Cosmopolis, and Lady 
Blennerhasset an article on Italian Litera- 
ture. A story in German—‘“ A Shot in the 
Night ”’—from the pen of Herr J. J. David, 
will appear in the same review. 





Tue late Mr. Sala’s Commonplace Book, 
from which he drew so much curious lore 
and so many apposite allusions and parallels, 
is now being prepared by Mrs. Sala for 
publication. The original volumes will be 
presented to the British Museum. Mr. Sala 
was more arid of facts even than Southey. 





Dr. K. Lentzyer will deliver a lecture on 
“Literary Style,” before the Royal Society 
of Literature, at 4.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 
December 2. The chair will be taken by 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, the vice-president. 





Mr. H. 8. Nicnoxs, of Soho-square, in- 
forms us that he has become the purchaser of 
the late Prince Louis Lucien Buonaparte’s 
Philological Library. 





AnoTuer of the London daily papers has 
this week added a literary section to its 
other regular features. Henceforward the 
Morning Post will publish every Thursday 
a page of reviews, paragraphs, and announce- 
ments of new books. ; 





Tue Chronicle makes the interesting an- 
nouncement that Count Tolstoi, having lately 
read Mr. Edward Carpenter’s remarkable 
work, Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure, has 
expressed his intention of translating into 
Russian the chapter entitled “‘ Modern 
Science.” He has never, he says, read 
‘anything so strong and so true about the 
thing which is called ‘Science’”; and it 
must be given to his countrymen because 
‘it is so necessary for so many people.” 





Lorp RosrsBEry’s views on the meaning 
of ‘‘ symposium ” have been already noticed, 
we trust, by Dr. Murray. In his speech last 
week at the Edinburgh Students’ Sym- 
posium he inquired a little into the signi- 
ticance of the word. 

‘*Of course,” he remarked, ‘“‘we know all 
about Plato; or perhaps we don’t. And, of 
course, we know that if anybody wants to get 
a particularly dull article inserted in a maga- 
zine he calls it a symposium about something.” 
This, however, did not exhaust the subject, 
and Lord Rosebery passed to the German 
use of the word. ‘The symposiums of 
German students,” he continued, “ consist 
in the consumption, as I understand, of 
oceans of beer, followed by indiscriminating 
duels.” These definitions deserve a place 
with the Pickwickian ‘“ Swarry.” 





In this connexion, while remarking on 
new meanings to words, we might quote 
from a correspondent of last week’s Spectator 
a conversation that actually occurred: 

“* Verger (to lady visitor, pointing out his 
colleague): ‘ That is the other werger, mum.’ 

** Lady: ‘Oh, I thought you were the only 
verger ?’ 

‘* Verger: ‘No, mum; he werges up one side, 
mum, and I werge up the other.’ ” 





ANOTHER new periodical is promised in 
The New Century Review, which has for sub- 
title ‘‘A Monthly International Journal of 
Literature, Politics, Religion, and Sociology.” 
The projectors do not intend, they say, to 
compete with the other reviews so much as 
to supplement, and, if possible, extend their 
important educational work. Judging from 
the list of contributors, social questions seem 
likely to receive sound attention. The price 
of The New Century Review will be sixpence, 
and the first number is to be published on 
December 18. 





Tue name of the author of the felicitous 
quatrain written for the monument of the 
late Prince Henry of Battenberg at Balmoral 
is not made public. The lines, which are in 
the metre of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” run thus: 

‘« Brief life, in sport and war so keen, 
Mourned by these winds in heath and fir, 
As where the falling breakers stir 

The pakns that crown thy closing scene.” 
Rarely are inscriptions of this nature so 
suitable and distinguished. 
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Ix the course of an interview, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who has just returned 
from his tour in America with Mr. Barrie, 
expressed his surprise at the very few 
young literary men—men in age from 
twenty-five to thirty-five— whom he saw 
during his travels. -‘ Practically all the 
recognised American authors,” he says, 
‘range in age from forty-five to sixty.” 
Another point he noticed was the need of 
machinery to introduce American writers to 
England, similar to that which so success- 
fully introduces English writers to America. 
Dr. Nicoll himself hopes to be remedial in 
this matter. It is, however, extremely 
likely that whatever of good is produced 
by American writers does speedily and 
inevitably reach us. We were not long, 
for example, in hailing Miss Wilkins. 





Tue current number of Zhe Book Buyer, 
just to hand from New York, is mainly 
eulogy of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Barrie. 
Sentimental Tommy has a firmer hold of the 
American public even than of the English ; 
sentiment is less popular here. Zhe Seven 
Seas naturally has fewer readers, since a 
story is ever preferred to a poem; but Mr. 
Kipling’s fame extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In The Book Buyer, Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new poems are criticised by Mr. 
E. ©, Stedman. 





In one of the articles devoted to Mr. 
Barrie, we find the record of a number of 
his opinions, expressed in conversation, on 
current literature. Some have singular 
interest : 


“I think [he said] Kipling’s Man Who 
Would be King is the best short story in the 
English tongue. Conan Doyle is one of my 
delights, and I have been a little surprised that 
you don’t seem to be as fond-of Quiller-Couch, 
for instance, as we are. There is something 
most fascinating to me in his stories; and, in 
fact, I like almost everything he writes. He 
does a great deal of critical work, you know, 
and that is always admirable, I think. It has 
always seented to me that, since Stevenson left 
England, ‘Q”’ has been the man to whom we 
looked for a certain sympathetic quality in 
work: the attraction is there—it’s not easy to 
put it in words.” 





Mr. Barrie, after touching on Stevenson 
and living American writers, comes again to 
his English contemporaries : 

*‘ Among our own younger writers [he con- 
prance Fh ager | like Maarten Maartens. (I 
always think of him as an English writer, for 
he writes in English, you know.) There is a 
man who writes with the highest ideals—his 
work is thoroughly conscientious always. A 
young English writer who seems to me full of 
promise is H. G. Wells, and Kenneth Grahame 
is another. And let me add a word about 
Harold Frederic. I think his JUlumination (as 
it is called in England) a very fine novel. He 
said once, at a dinner in England, that he 
looked on me as his literary father. I am 
wee 4 of my son. He wants me to teach him 
Scotch.” 





FrNaxty, let us quote Mr. Barrie’s estimate 
of his young fellow-countryman who writes 
under the pseudonym of Benjamin Swift, 
the author of Nancy Noon: ‘It is a great 
dleal to say,” he remarked, “but I really 





believe that in a few years he will be one of 
the best-known novelists in England.” We 
congratulate Mr. ‘‘ Swift.” 





Mr. Evxty Marnews publishes to-day a 
book entitled Napoleon’s Opera-Glass, by 
Mr. Lew Rosen: a work which gives us 
Napoleon in a new light—as critic and patron 
of the drama, the friend of playwrights 
and players. The idea first occurred to Mr. 
Rosen when, as private secretary to one of 
the ambassadors at Paris some years ago, 
he had access to letters and archives that 
have never been much examined, 





Tue Library Committee of the Court of 
Common Council have just granted to Mr. 
W. J. Harvey, the antiquary, the rare 
privilege of access to the records of the 
Corporation of London for historical pur- 
poses. The last person to receive the like 
permission was, we believe, Lord Macaulay. 





Tue story of the late Sir John Millais, 
which follows, is told by a correspondent of 
the Chronicle in the painter’s own words : 


“‘T found myself seated one evening at a 
rather grand dinner next to a very pretty 
gushing girl to whom I had not 5 # in- 
troduced. She fired into conversation directly 
she had finished her soup, and as it was May, 
began with the inevitable question, ‘I suppose 
you’ve been to the Academy?’ I replied that 
I had. ‘And did you notice the Millais’ ? 
Didn’t you think they were awful daubs? I 
can’t imagine how such things ever get 
hung!———’ She was going on gaily in the 
same strain, while I sat silent, when suddenly 
the amused smiles of those round her, and the 
significant hush, brought her to a sudden stop. 
She coloured rather painfully, and whispered 
to me in a frightened voice, ‘For heaven’s sake, 
what have I done? Have I said anything 
dreadful? Do tell me.’ ‘ Not now,’ I replied ; 
‘eat your dinner in peace, and I'll tell you by 
and by.’ She did so, rather miserably, vainly 
trying to extract from me at intervals what the 
matter was, and when dessert came I filled up 
her glass with champagne and told her to gulp 
it down very quickly when I counted three. 
She obeyed without protest, and I took the 
opportunity when she couldn’t speak to say, 
‘Well, J am Millais. But let’s be friends!’ ”’ 





Tue taste for literature in East London in- 
creases steadily. The Bethnal Green free 
library now contains some 30,000 volumes, 
and the West Ham Library Notes—a copy of 
which lies before us—records encouraging 
progress in that district. We gather, how- 
ever, from the following little scrap of infor- 
mation, that literary skill does not always 
accompany literary interest. ‘‘ In the lend- 
ing library the other day,” it runs, “ the 
following quaint unpunctuated note was 
received: ‘ Dear sir kindly send me a book 
in exchange for my wife.’ ” 


’ 





Messrs. KreGan, Paut & Co. are about to 
publish a collection of Crimean reminis- 
cences, which ought to be of peculiar in- 
terest. They take the form of a diary kept 
during the Crimean campaign by the late 
General Sir Charles Windham, who held an 
important command at the Redan. This 
diary is re-enforced by letters written by 
the General to his wife and friends at home, 
ani the whole has been edited by Major 





Hugh Pearse. Sir William Howard Russell 
contributes an Introduction full of personal 
reminiscences of General Windham. At 
the time of the taking of the Redan, Wind- 
ham’s strategicai policy was somewhat 
severely criticised, and this book will be 
found to clear up many of the questions 
which then excited military circles. There 
will be a portrait of the writer, and plans 
of the various battles drawn roughly by 
himself. 





From an advance copy of the thirteenth 
annual report of the Scottish Text Society, 
which is to be presented at the meeting on 
the 27th inst., we gather information of 
a forthcoming publication of considerable 
interest : 


‘* Some time ago” [says the report] ‘‘ Lord 
Amherst of Hackney came into possession of a 
MS. of the New Testament supposed to be in 
Scots. On the request of Lord Lothian, 
President of the Council, Lord Amherst took 
the MS. to the British Museum for examina- 
tion. Dr. Murray, the editor of the English 
Dictionary, who has kindly given the society 
his opinion on the subject, has no doubt that 
this MS. is a Scottish version of Wyckliffe’s 
translation. From specimens of the version 
submitted to Dr. Murray he concludes that it 
may date from 1500 or about that year. The 
MS. contains, besides the text of the New 
Testament, an Introduction to each book and 
a long Prologue to the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans. Appended are ‘Epistles of ye 
Auld Testament quhilk ar red in the Kirk 
apoiie certan dayes of ye 3eir,’ over forty in 
number. Lord Amherst has very kindly 
consented to the publication of the MS. by the 
society, and the council has resolved to issue 
the work to the members. The transcription of 
the MS. has been begun by Mr. Hughes- 
Hughes of the British Museum, and it will be 
edited by the Rey. Dr. Walter Gregor.” 





Tne next volume of the New Irish 
Library, edited by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, will be published in a few days 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Bishop Doyle: a 
Biographical and ITistorical Study, is the 
title of the work, and the author is Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh. 





Oxe does not quite know whether to 
commiserate with gallant little Wales on 
her immunity from the attentions of the 
provincial school of novelists, or whether to 
congratulate her. Possibly she has been 
sitting by and sulking while Miss Barlow 
was re-discovering Ireland, and Mr. Barrie 
and “Ian Maclaren” were exploiting 
Scotland; possibly she has not. Any 
way, her escape is now cut off. Mr. Stock 
informs us that he is about to publish a 
volume of sketches of Welsh village-life in 
the last generation, written ‘‘on the lines of 
Mr. Barrie’s Scottish tales.” The title is 
Gwen and Guladys. 





Messrs. Luzac & Co. will publish at an 
early date The Mystic Flowery Land, a work 
on China, by Mr. Charles J. H. Halcombe, 
late of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
China, and author of “Tales of Far 
Cathay.” The volume will be illustrated 
by numerous reproductions from photo- 
graphs, and several coloured pictures. 
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In a letter to the Worcestershire Chronicle, 
the Rev. G. M. Franklin, Rector of Ripley, 
Bruce County, Ontario, writes as follows 
concerning Thomas Carlyle’s sister : 


‘* Mrs. Robert Hanning, the ‘ Janet Carlyle’ 
of Froude’s Reminiscences (my much-beloved 
mother-in-law), is keeping in excellent health 
for a lady who passed her eighty-third birthday 
on July 18 last. She is now the last of the 
Carlyles, and a melancholy interest attaches to 
her. Her present residence is at Comely Bank 
Farm, near Oakville, in Halton County, Ontario, 
the home of Mrs. John R. Leslie, her eldest 
daughter. ... She passes most of her time in her 
own room, re-reading many of her brother’s 
works, certain favourite religious authors, and 
her Bible.” 





Mr. AnpErson Granam’s novel, The Red 
Seam, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. It is a study of 
rustic border-life, before railway trains or 
cheap trips were invented ; when the people 
still kept their “merry nights,” and other 
observances ; and cocking and ratting and 
badger-baiting were amusements of rich 
and poor. How far Mr. Anderson Graham 
has succeeded in making a vivid transcrip- 
tion of this varied life we shall be more 
qualified to say on a future occasion. 





A conTEMPORARY asks very pertinently if 
Mr. Quiller Couch is not ill-advised in 
taking the title Poems and Ballads for his new 
volume. 

‘**Not,” it says, “that there can be any 

property, literary or commercial, in these 
simple, necessary words; but for this genera- 
tion, at all events, the mere ring of the 
syllables must recall Mr. Swinburne.” 
This is so. With “Poems” as a title no 
one can quarrel; and a glance at the British 
Museum catalogue will show how many 
writers have employed it; but no sooner is 
another word allied to it than complications 
begin. Mr. Quiller Couch is inventive 
enough to find a more characteristic title. 





Berore deciding upon so important a 
step as removal into larger premises, the 
directors of the Authors’ Club, now situate 
in Whitehall-court, are inquiring into the 
views of individual members. An answer 
is asked from each to the two following 
questions: “Are you in favour of moving? 
in what quarter of London would you wish 
the future club-house to be situated ? ”’ 





Tue popularity of Messrs. Macmillans’ 
Peacock Novels, with their very charming 
pictures, has produced rivals. From a new 
firm of publishers — Messrs. Service and 
Paton—we have received the first of a series 
of half-crown illustrated reprints of standard 
fiction. Jane Eyre leads off, and Esmond 
and Jiypatia are to follow immediately. 
Charlotte Bronti’s-story has the assistance 
of Mr. F. H. Townsend’s pencil, but we 
cannot consider the drawings equal to his 
best work. The extraordinary merit of 
some of his illustrations to Thomas Love 
Peacock is hardly approached ; nor is the 
ar 3 of the blocks as sharp as it might 

e. The general appearance of the book 
is honest and attractive. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““Srpney’s Sister, Pemproxe’s Moruer.” 
London: Nov. 16. 


May I be allowed to protest against a 
sentence in the article on ‘ Ben Jonson’s 
Lyrics” in your issue of November 14? 
Of the famous epitaph on Mary Lady 
Pembroke, the writer says, “‘It is impos- 
sible to believe, in spite of any evidence, 
that these verses were not written by 
Jonson.” The mere tpse dixit cannot be 
allowed to decide the question, especially 
when it is remembered that the rival 
claimant for the poem was in many ways 
hardly less great than Jonson himself. 
What is the evidence? To me, as to 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, it appears “ convine- 
ing” for William Browne of Tavistock. 
The lines were not printed as Jonson’s 
during his lifetime. They are not found 
in the collection of Underwoods discovered 
among his papers at his death. They 
were first ascribed to him as late as 1756, 
by one Peter Whalley, LL.B., who said that 
they were ‘“ universally assigned to our 
author.” There is no corroboration for 
this statement. The lines had twice appeared 
in print before—anonymously in Osborne’s 
Memoirs of King James (1658), and also in 
the Poems of Lord Pembroke and Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard (1660). This book, uncritically 
edited by the younger Donne, contains many 
poems which are certainly neither Pembroke’s 
nor Rudyard’s. Browne’s claim is primarily 
based on the facts that the poem appears with 
his name appended in a MS. of the middle 
of the sixteenth century at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and that it is included in the collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous pieces in Lans- 
downe MS. 777. In both places it has a 
second and much inferior stanza, as follows: 


** Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name: for after days 
Some kind woman born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.”’ 


We have also the direct testimony of 
Aubrey in favour of Browne’s authorship. 
A passage from the J/istory of Wiltshire, to 
this effect, is frequently quoted, but while 
turning over the Aubrey MSS. in the 
Bodleian the other day I came upon a 
further memorandum on the subject. 


‘** An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Countesse of 
Pembroke, in print somewhere, by Will Browne, 
who wrote y® Pastoralls (whom Will. Earle of 
Pembroke preferred to be Tutor to y® first 
Earle of Carnarvon [Dormer], which was worth 
to him 6 or £6,000. He bought £300 per 
annum land from old Jack Markham.)” 


This is followed’by the first stanza only 
of the epitaph. Perhaps Mr. Hazlitt is 
right in his conjecture that the second may 
have been added by the Countess’s son, Lord 
Pembroke; but on the other hand the in- 
ability to sustain his pitch is very charac- 
teristic of Browne. Mr. Gordon Goodwin, 
in his Muses’ Library edition of Browne’s 
poems, mentions another striking bit of 
evidence. In some lines to the Countess’s 
grandson, Lord Herbert of Cardiff, Browne 





himself claims to have written an epitaph 
upon her. He says: 


** And since my weak and saddest verse 
Was ee thy grandam’s herse, 
Accept of this!” 


Against all this array of evidence, what 
have we to put? The subjective certainty 
of the writer of your article that old Peter 
Whalley was right! Now, I would ask 
him, “‘ Is that certainty anything more than 
the effect of his habitual association of the 
lines with Jonson’s name?” To me, splendid 
as they are, they do not appear particularly 
Jonsonian. Jonson has brave qualities, but 
the neatness, the music, and the easy flow of 
the epitaph could only spring from one of 
his rarer moods. And if proof is required 
that Browne could come within measurable 
distance of such work, I would ask atten- 
tion to the following : 


‘‘IN OBITUM MARITAE SUAE. 
‘““May! be thou never graced with birds that 


sing, 
Nor Flora’s pride! 
In thee all flowers and roses spring, 
Mine only died.” 

Surely one can conceive that the man who 
wrote this might have flamed forth, for once, 
into the greater poem. 

E. K. Campers. 


Brighton: Nov. 15. 


The writer of the interesting article on 
**Ben Jonson’s Lyrics” in your last number, 
in quoting the famous epitaph, “‘ Under- 
neath this sable herse,” avers that, in 
spite of any evidence to the contrary, it is 
“impossible” to believe that any one but 
Jonson wrote the poem in question. It is 
now, I believe, a generally accepted fact 
that it is the work of Browne. That he is 
in any way the poetical peer of old Ben, I 
should be the last to pretend. But the 
claims of the author of Britannia’s Pastorals 
and Keats’s master, merit, surely, no small 
consideration. To cite the evidence in 
support of his authorship of the epitaph is 
merely to recapitulate that adduced by Mr. 
Gordon Goodwin and Mr. Quiller Couch. 
The principal points are as follows. The 
poem does not appear in any edition of Ben 
Jonson until that of 1756. Aubrey, in his 
Natural History of Wiltshire (cirea 1660), 
assigns it to Browne; and in a MS. 
belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, which 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it is signed ‘ William Browne.” 
As tradition is Jonson’s only title of claim, 
and as what I have quoted in support of 
Browne’s is by no means exhaustive of the 
evidence to be produced in its favour, your 
contributor will, no doubt, see that the 
‘impossibility ” in question is hardly con- 
clusive. 





Dvesors’ Trusucroo. 
London: Nov. 16. 


In the notice of this work in last week’s. 
AcapEemy it is stated that since Barth’s 
visit no one has reached Timbuctoo and 
returned to tell the tale, except M. Dubois. 
The writer has evidently overlooked the 
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expedition of Dr. Oscar Lenz, the well- 
known African traveller, who, in 1879, 
resided three weeks in the place, and wrote 
a big book on the subject (Zimbuctoo, Reise 
durch Marocco, die Sahara und den Sudan ; 
2 vols.; Leipzig, 1884; 2nd ed., 1892). 
The oversight is the more remarkable, that 
there is a French translation of this work, 
issued in 1886. 

In the same notice the writer states that 
“‘Jene was built by no Negroid race, but 
by the Songhois, who migrated from Egypt 
across all the Sudan 1200 years ago.” 
The Songhois (read Songhay, pronounced 
Sonrhay) are, however, a distinctly Negroid 
ao of Negro speech, true aborigines of 

est Sudan, though ranging eastwards to 
Asben. The tradition of a migration from 
Egypt arose from the story of a mythical 
Za el-Yemeni, who is supposed to have 
passed from Arabia (Yemen), through 
Egypt to Sudan, where he founded the 
Songhay kingdom about 600 a.p. 

A. H. Keane. 


DRAMA. 





I ing it a paradox that while actors and 

actresses are in the public eye and the 
public mogth, and are socially bien rus—if 
one may so without snobbishness—to a 
degree they have never achieved before, 
their art should be declared very much on 
the wane? I speak of England exclusively, 
of course. The greater fame or notoriety is 
explained by the Press and the vast increase 
in the number of playgoers. Thé social 
question ought not to arise, no doubt: it 
should be a matter of individual qualities. 
But it is absurd to pretend that English 
society is governed by the rational principle 
of exclusive regard to personal qualities : it 
is notorious that it is not so; that people are 
courted socially for reasons that should be 
socially irrelevant, and that among other 
people eminent actors, gud eminent actors, 
are in some demand. A broadening of view 
has influenced the matter in two ways 
mutually operative: in a wider social in- 
clusiveness, and in the attraction to the stage 
in larger numbers than formerly of people 
of education and breeding. One remembers, 
no doubt, names of players of past ages 
who were socially in request. In the more 
artistic England of the Stuarts Kynaston 
was a favourite of Court ladies, and Betterton 
went with his wife to Whitehall. But they 
were rare exceptions ; nowadays the inclu- 
siveness affects a considerable number. Very 
well—the matter is somewhat tiresomely 
trivial—let public eminence and social favour 
be granted, is the art on the wane? And 
if it is, as it is commonly asserted, is the 
coincidence a paradox? Frankly, I think 
not. The English upper and “ upper- 
middle” classes—thereis something strangely 
delightful in this last expression—are, if 
you except a small section, composed of a 
peculiarly solid and timid respectability. 
It is an excellent feature, and I am sure 
the clever people who abuse it would miss it 
terribly, were it to disappear, as a back- 
ground to gayer things. But I am also 
sure there is something in it inimical to the 
art of acting. 





Bur however all these things may be, 
there is no question whatever that if the art 
of acting has not declined, it has alto- 
gether changed its method. The school of 
“ natural” acting has revolutionised it. At 
the first, an essential of the art was declama- 
tion. That was a necessity :. the conditions 
of presentment, the throng of young bloods 
on the stage, the shrill orange-girls in the 
pit, the raucous brawlers—all this made 
declamation imperative. As these conditions 
changed, and as—in my firm belief—the 
English grew less imaginative and generally 
duller, a demand for “natural” acting, for 
the repetition of the familiar, grew and 
grew. It has been supplied, even to its 
logical conclusion. For a seems to be a 
prevailing impression that a stage manner 
which would be unnoticeable in a drawing- 
room is all the art of acting. I think that 
more causes than those J have named have 
contributed to this effect—some of them 
would take the searcher rather deeply into 
national character and habits—in any case, 
I find the effect exceeding stupid. Frankly, 
do not you? ‘ Natural” acting, when it is 
really acting, may be delightful. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, being an actor and under- 
standing the subtle points of his art, is 
delightful. But the crowd of amiable 
young men and women who are nothing 
but smiles and chiffon and patent-leather— 
is it not too dull for words? The older 
style lingers, possibly in a debased form, in 
melodramas, and that is one reason why 
they are dear to me. 





I am far from denying that we have 
several excellent actors and actresses on 
our stage. I think I should lack the 
courage if I had the belief. But they are 
—almost without exception—so far in- 
fluenced by modern conditions of their art, 
and also of character generally, that their 
ability is mainly for comedy. It is, there- 
fore, a little awkward that there are no 
contemporary comedies for them to play in. 
It is a truism to say that Sir Henry Irving 
is at his best in comedy. The same is true 
of Mr. Alexander, of Mr. Tree —can one 
think of any eminent actor of whom it is 
not true? For my part I can think only of 
Mr. Herbert Waring, who has a genuinely 
tragic force, and who is something lacking 
in humour. We have several capable and 
delightful actresses, but are they not all at 
their best rather in comedy than in pathos ? 
I say pathos because we have more frequent 
examples of this than of tragedy in a full 
sense. I risk heresy and expect support 
in affirming it even of Miss Ellen Terry. 
The fact is that the tone of the modern 
world requires suppression of all signs of 
feeling, and a determined cultivation of 
superficial satire and “cynicism.” And 
eminent actors and actresses, as I said, 
live much in the world. I do not mean, 
of course, that to be a good actor of 
tragedy an actor needs to be, in private life, 
aman of tremendous passions and boiling 
feelings. That is absurd, and all tradition 
is against it. But I think that a private 
atmosphere which negatives all expression 
of feeling must make that expression on the 
stage extremely difficult. And I wonder if 





we should —- that feeling, were it to 
see? I wonder very much. 





As a slight illustration of the latter point; 
I noticed at the Lyric the other evening, 
where “The Manxman” was being played, 
that the occasional glimpses of humour in 
the unfortunate Pete, and the general idea of 
humour in the character of an old hypocrite, 
the father of poor Pete’s wife, seemed to meet 
with a more genuine response than Pete’s 
heroism, and manliness, and generosity, and 
pathos. The applause in the latter instances 
was, to be sure, loud enough, but my im- 
pression was that it was less ready than the 
occasional laughter. As for the play itself, 
it is not, I think, a good one. When I read 
the novel I thought that the sentiment— 
somewhat, so to say, a little too showy and 
hollow for much pleasure in reading—would 
serve very well in melodrama. But there 
was really too much of it. A rapid douche 
of sentiment is very well; to wallow in it for 
hours is wearisome. That wonderful Pete! 
His rollicking camaraderie, his loyalty, his 
honesty, his simple wisdom, his tenderness, 
his great sack of virtues! And the worst 
was that there was no bold villainy for a 
foil tohim. The villain, Philip, was mean 
enough for anything, but he was a feeble, 
shilly-shallying, melancholy villain. His 
frankly debauched cousin, Ross, was sympa- 
thetic in comparison. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
Pete had enough skill and rather too much 
colour. Miss Maud Jeffreys was charming 
throughout, and acted well in the earlier 
part of the play. The Philip was quite bad, 
I am sorry to say. 





Tue only other event to chronicle is the 
production of Mr. Malcolm Watson’s 
““Haven of Content” on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the Garrick. A play for players. 
It is cleverly constructed, and the dialogue 
is adequate, but both plot and dialogue 
were somewhat remote, now and then, 
from the workaday world, a fact of which 
I should be the last person to complain in 
any play; it is, however, rather more appro- 
priate to an idyll than to a sort of senti- 
mental satire, as was ‘“‘The Haven of 
Content.” It was very creditably acted ; 
nobody being very remarkable, but almost 
everybody working with carefulness and 


skill. 





Tue sole production—so far announced— 
+o which one looks forward very much is 
Miss Elizabeth Robins’s production of 
‘* Little Eyolf” at the Avenue, on the after- 
noons of the 23rd to the 27th. It is cer- 
tainly of the most interesting of Ibsen’s 
plays, and as certainly caviare to the general. 
A curious play — made up of emotional 
realism and of a vein of symbolism. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s part of the Rat-wife is 
only a few lines, but they are effective lines. 
Miss Robins will be the Asta and Miss 
Achurch the Rita. The men’s names are 
less familiar to me ; I hope the best of them. 
Neither Allmers nor Borgheim is an easy 
part for a conventional actor. Master 
Stuart Dawson, who is distinguished among 
stage children—that irritating race—for ex- 
ceptional cleverness, will be Little Eyolf. 

G. 8.8. 
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MUSIC, 
\ iy HENSCHEL no longer styles his 
concerts ‘ The London Symphony,” 
‘‘ Henschel Concerts.” The 
change is a sensible one; on the inside 


but merely 


page of the programme - book, however, 
the old title is still retained. Brahms’ 
Symphony in C minor, No. 1, has long been 
a favourite of Mr. Henschel, and he con- 
ducts it in an able and sympathetic manner. 
But I do wish he would not show so clearly 
how much he enjoys the music; he has 
able under who do not want 
rousing up like the men in Bishop’s chorus. 
If I am not mistaken, Mr. Henschel made 


men him 


his début as a conductor in this symphony, 
and his love for it has not in any way cooled 
down; this is, however, not surprising, for 
the work is truly great. Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘ Richard IIL,” did not 
very interesting novelty, The 
programme-book informed readers that the 
composer left ‘‘ no notes explanatory of the 
meaning of the music.” And these notes 
failing, I had to content myself with those 
of the but confess that the im- 
pression I received was most indefinite, and 
Mr. Henschel and 


Ifrangeon-Dayies sang a delightful 
b 


prove a 


music, 


therefore unsatisfactory. 
Mr. 
duet from Goetz’ “Taming of the Shrew’ 
which set me, and probably many others, 
wondering why that opera has been shelved 
Mile. Adele aus der 
Ohe played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat with 
great taste and refinement. The work does 
not suit her; she ought to give a recital 
and show what she can do with Beethoven, 
Schumann, and, if I mistake not, especially 


Chopin. 


for so many years. 





Tue Palace concert on Saturday afternoon 
must not be forgotten. Mr. Manns lingers 
somewhat too lovingly over the beauties of 
the Andante of the Unfinished Symphony, 
but for all that he gave a remarkably fine 
performance of the work. Mr. F. Cliffe 
conducted the Violin Concerto which he 
wrote for the recent Norwich Festival; the 
solo part was fairly well interpreted by M. 
Tivadar Nachez. The music is thoroughly 
good, for the most part attractive, but never 


great. M. Vincent d’Indy’s “ Enchanted 
Forest,” produced at this concert, I shall 


notice in 


Lamoureux. 


presently of M. 


speaking 


—_—_——.. 


Dvorix’s Symphonic Poem, “The Water 
Fay,” was the novelty at the Promenade 
Concert in the evening. The composer has 
revealed the programme of his music, but it 
is so unpoetical, that, in spite of all his 
clever handling of themes and striking 
orchestration, the end comes as a relief; 
one is all the while speculating as to what 








particular stage in the story the music is 
illustrating. Tone- poems are frequently 
unsatisfactory. Smetana, for instance, 
gives no programme, and Dvyoradk too de- 
tailed a one. The latter with his ‘“ baby” 
music would almost seem to have furnished 
a brilliant caricature of the ultra-realistic 
tendencies of some modern composers. But I 
fear he was in earnest. Even Beethoven, 
in spite of his wise canon, was tempted 
to write the “bird” and “storm” music 
in the ‘ Pastoral.” Mr. Wood gave an 
exceedingly fine rendering of Dvorak’s 
difficult work, and also of the Overture 
to Goetz’ opera already mentioned. 


M. Lamovrevx’s programmes contain 
standard symphonies, favourite Wagner ex- 
cerpts, and various French novelties. I think 
he might have given a little more of Berlioz 
and a little less of Wagner. Of the latter 
composer’s music the conductor is an enthu- 
siast, and his readings are interesting; but 
he cannot hope to rival Richter—French 
music, however, he conducts to perfection, 
and an important work by the great French 
master would have been particularly wel- 
come. The name of César Franck on the 
first programme excited curiosity, but it 
was disappointing to find that only the 
Symphonic Prelude to the second part of 
his sacred Cantata ‘‘ Redemption” was to 
be given. If Franck great a 
composer as his pupils assert, then he 
should not be introduced in this scrappy 
fashion. But to make matters worse, the 
description of the music in the programme- 
book did not tally with the version per- 
formed, so that confusion reigned supreme. 
[ therefore defer notice of the composer 
until I have heard his Symphony in D on 
Thursday afternoon. 


is as 





M. Vixcent v’Inpy’s Symphonie Legend, 
‘‘The Enchanted Forest,” was the novelty 
on Tuesday. The composer, who studied 
for some time under Franck, has written 
several works of large proportions. At his first 
visit, M. Lamoureux introduced an excerpt 
from d’Indy’s “ Wallenstein,” which was 


bright, clever, and effectively scored. La Forét | 


Enchantée, after Uhland’s ballad, ‘‘Harald,” 
is programme music of a reasonable kind ; 
the poem gives sufficient clue to the varying 
moods of the music, and one troubles little 
about the details of Harald’s adventures in 
the forest. I would not say that it is an 
inspired composition, but it contains such 
thoughtful subject matter, skilful workman- 


ship, and particularly picturesque orchestra- | 


tion, that one feels favourably impressed 
towards the composer. A most finished 


M. Lamovrevx played Beethoven’s Pas-: 
toral Symphony on Monday, and Schumann’s 
in C on Tuesday. In these works he, of 
course, challenges direct comparison with’ 
other eminent conductors, notahly Mr. 
Manns and Richter. I admired to the full 
the fine tone of the players, the wonderful 
ensemble, the effective manner in which the. 
orchestra was grouped, also the life, fresh- 
ness, and refinement of the readings ; still, 
the Frenchman does not come up to the high. 
level of the conductors named. Richter in 
Beethoven, Mr. Manns in Schumann, are 
greater than Lamoureux.’ The first move- 
ment of the ‘ Pastoral,” and the Scherzo 
and Finale of the Schumann, were the most 
satisfactory. There was a certain per- 
ceptible effort to make points in the 
Beethoven which robbed especially the. 
second movement of some of its reposeful 
beauty. And then the opening movement of 
the Schumann was given at too rapid and 
excited a rate; the composer marked it 
Allegro ma non troppo, . — 





I musr refer generally next week to the 
programmes of Wednesday and Thursday, 
but would now add a few lines about César 
Franck’s Symphony in D, performed for the 
first time in England on Thursday afternoon, 
The work was produced at the Paris Con- 
servatoire only the year before the composer’s 
death, and, therefore, probably represents a 
late period of his artistic career. It has no 
opusnumber. In form the Symphony follows 
to some extent the old classical lines, yet it 
differs from them sufficiently to give to the 
music a certain independence. Uncommon 
is the word which best describes the music ; 
for though certain influences may be traced, 
it has a distinct cachet of its own. The first 
and last movements, perhaps, impress one 


more by their interesting developments 
and effective orchestral colouring than 
by the actual subject matter; in this 
case, however, I feel first impressions 
to be highly dangerous. The middle 


movement, a curious and clever amalga- 
mation of slow movement and Scherzo 
at once makes its effect. The attempt to 
‘reduce the number of movements of a 
Symphony from four to three deserves 
special note. The general tendency of 
modern composers is to add rather than the 
reverse. By the way, was not the Juss es 
sein 2? motive of Beethoven’s last Quartet in 
F running in the composer’s head when he 
| penned the principal theme of his Symphony ? 
The work, which occupies in performance 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, was most 
admirably interpreted by M. Lamoureux and 
| his gallant men. The French conductor 
the best thanks of English 








| 
| 


deserves 


rendering under M. Lamoureux deserves | musicians for introducing to their notice a 
special record. Mr. Manns, as mentioned Symphony of more than passing interest. 


last week, was actually the first to give it. 


8. 8. 
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SCIENCE. 





HE completion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
life-work on the system of synthetic 
philosophy is a cause for congratulation not 
only to himself but to the nation. ;,. The 
nation, as a whole, may not appreciate it 
at its full worth, but for those who have 
understanding it will ever remain as a 
great memorial of study, and a valuable 
contribution to the classics of the world. 


Mr. Srencer’s position in the modern 
evolutionary series has never been strictly 
defined. He is of it, and at the same time 
above it. In the History of Evolution from 
Thales to Huxley, however, by Edward 
Clodd, which Mr. Grant Richards is shortly 
to publish, we understand that a somewhat 
startling fact will be for the first time 
brought to light. This is no less than a 
demonstration, backed by documentary 
evidence, that Mr. Spencer had anticipated 
the evolutionary theory of Darwin and 
Wallace, as applied to living and non-living 
organisms, by at least a year. Whether 
this statement will revive the fierce con- 
troversy about priority remains to be seen. 


THe Royal Society medals have this 
year been awarded as follows :—Copley 
medal: Prof. Karl Gegenbaur, of Heidel- 
berg (author of the Grundriss der vergleich- 
enden Anatomie), for his researches in com- 
parative anatomy and the history of the 
vertebrate skeleton; Rumford medals: Profs. 
Lenard and Réntgen, for their investigations 
of the phenomena produced outside a highly 
exhausted vacuum tube through which 
electrical discharge is taking place (the so- 
called cathode and X rays; Royal medals: 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., for contribu- 
tions to geology, and Prof. Vernon Boys, 
for the invention of quartz fibres and other 
extremely delicate measuring implements 
associated with his name; Davy medal: 
Prof. Henri Moissan, the famous French 
metallurgist, for researches into the treat- 
ment of refractory metals in the electric 
furnace and for the isolation of fluorine; 
Darwin medal: Prof. Grassi, of Rome, for 
important discoveries on matters relating to 
Darwinian speculations. 


THe names of Profs. Lenard, Réntgen, 
and Moissan, all of whom have come much 
before the public during the past year in 
connexion with their researches, invest this 
list with an unusually wide interest. The 
work of Mr. Vernon Boys, though less well 
known, is equally calculated to attract 
popularity. As an experimenter he is 
almost unrivalled for exquisite delicacy of 
manipulation and ingenuity in contriving 
delicate instruments, as evidenced by his 
successful demonstrations of the speed of 
rifle-bullets and the air-waves they created. 


As announced a week or two ago, the list 
of those recommended for election into the 
Council of the Royal Society for 1897 does 
not contain the name of Lord Rayleigh 
among the secretaries. In his place Prof. 
Arthur Riicker is proposed. For the rest | 
the officials remain unchanged, but on the | 





| Morse code. 
| telescopes, might regard our railway systems 


council as a whole there is a perfect inunda- 
tion of new blood. The following list of 
new members constitutes the entire council, 
with the exception of six: Prof. Grylls 
Adams, Prof. Clifford Allbutt, Prof. R. B. 
Clifton, Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, C.M.G., Prof. 
Ewing, Prof. Greenhill, Prof. Meldola, Prof. 
William Ramsay, Lord Walsingham, and 
Prof. W. F. R. Weldon. It is a highly 
representative selection, if a little over- 
weighted with professorial attributes. 


Ir is not the least of the points of differ- 
ence between this earth and the planet 
Mars, that the acutest observers of the 
latter are those who see double. The so- 
calied canals of Mars, first described by 
Schiaparelli, have almost all revealed them- 
selves, at one time or another, as double 
lines enclosing a space, a fact which leads 
Mr. Lowell, of Arizona, and other prominent 
observers of Mars, to suppose that the 
visible lines are due to vegetation along 
the banks of the canals, the waterways 
themselves being invisible. This sounds 
plausible enough, but the calculations as to 
size rendered possible by our proximity to 
the planet open up some points of difficulty. 
The space between the visible lines is in 
many cases from 150 to 200 miles broad, 
and it is almost as inconceivable that the 
Martians should require a duplicate system 
of canals so relatively close together, as it 
is that the canals themselves should be of 
such an enormous breadth. If they be, 
what, we wonder, is the size of the shipping 
in Mars, and where would be the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain ? 


Ayotuer puzzling point about these 
markings on our nearest planetary neigh- 
bour is that the “oases,” or junction points 
of the canals, are not infrequently doubled 
also. Reason can supply an explanation 
for the doubling in the case of the straight 
lines, but not in that of the round spots at 
which they meet. Beyond the possibility 
of a doubly refracting atmosphere, like 
Iceland spar, it is difficult to suggest any 
way in which a visible patch 250 miles in 
diameter could suddenly double itself and 
become two such patches side by side. 
Yet many observers have noted the occur- 
rence of this phenomenon, and the telegram 
received last week from M. Flammarion, 
to the effect that the familiar ‘“ Trivium 
Charontis” (formerly known as ‘ Oude- 
man’s sea”) had suddenly adopted the 
double appearance as seen from his 
observatory at Juvisy, added nothing to 
our general knowledge. It is tantalising 
to see so much and understand so little of 
what goes on in Mars. Mr. Francis Galton, 
in his Fortnightly article, takes up the view, 
decidedly flattering to ourselves, that these 
gigantic operations are designed as signals 
to the earth, based upon an _ elaborate 
If so, Mars, with superior 


as replies, 


Nozsopy seems te have known anything 
about Prof. Koch’s mission to the Cape 
until that gentleman had actually landed in 
this country. There are English bacterio- 
logists quite competent to investigate the 





| 


cause of rinderpest, and, indeed, all the 
important work on the subject done up to 
now has been done by Englishmen, so that 
there must be some cryptic reason for the 
employment of two German savants which 
has not yet come to light. The British 
Medical Journal hinted that an invitation 
from the Cape had been previously sent to 
our own Government and declined, in which 
case the more shame to our own Government. 
On the other hand, the Pall Mall Gazette's 
account of the matter was that Dr. Koch was 
sent by Germany on its own initiative; a 
likely enough suggestion, but apparently 
unfounded, 


Tue loud-speaking ‘telephone has been a 


fait accompli for some time past, and may be 


seen or heard ‘irry Giy"et a certain office in 
Westminster. From the point of view of 
practical utility it will probably achieve about 
the same measure of success as Prof. Gray’s 
* Telautograph,” which is not saying much. 
The record for telephonic communication 
on the grand scale is held by Chicago, 
which, during the recent celebrations to 
commemorate the great fire, suspended a 
gigantic transmitter over one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, and allowed the cheers 
of the procession and the brass bands to be 
heard simultaneously in all the great cities 
of the Union. 


Tue Royal College of Physicians has 
decided, not unwisely, to include a study 
of bacteriology in the course to be followed 
henceforth by medical students. The pro- 
posal when first made called forth a great 
deal of opposition and was regarded as 
revolutionary; but in face of the leading 
position which germ culture now holds as a 
means of diagnosis, and also as bearing 
upon the etiology of diseases, the change 
could not rationally have been delayed. 
Nobody expects the already hard-worked 
student to busy himself with original re- 
searches among unknown bacteria, but it 
would be absurd for him to remain ignorant 
of salient facts and methods to which even 
the newspaper reader now turns for explana- 
tion of certain well-known morbid pheno- 
mena. Without this elementary knowledge 
it is impossible to understand, or to treat 
scientifically, most of the commoner forms 
of disease. 


Sreaxkrne of bacteria, the medical journals 
report that Mr. Hankin, who has been for 
some time engaged in studying the cholera 
epidemics of India, has succeeded very 
ingeniously in winning the native priests 
over to his side. Playing down to their 
belief in the mischievous operation of Kali, 
he showed them under the microscope the 
innumerable hosts of agents through whom 
the goddess worked, and demonstrated by 
what observances and charms (disinfectants) 
their activity could be frustrated. It should 
be mentioned that Mr. Hankin finds in the 
ancient rites observed during cholera out- 
breaks a genuine idea of enforcing cleanli- 
ness and isolation by means of religious 
authority, and his purpose has been to foster 
this so far as it tends towards real utility, 


and to amend it where it does not. _ 
Bg. ©... 
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CAMBRIDGE LETTER. 


Tue meeting in the Guildhall, in support of 
the establishment of a Cambridge House 
for South London, may deservedly be 
regarded as the chief event of the present 
term. The Bishop of Durham’s eloquent 
appeal to Cambridge men will not easily 
be forgotten : 

“Tf any love for Cambridge, if any faith in 
Cambridge, if any knowledge of the temper of 
Cambridge students gave weight to his words, 
he did most confidently ask them to strengthen 
one another according to their powers, and 
particularly in inspiring devotion to the service 
of their fellow men.” 

Not less striking was Mr. Balfour’s 
enthusiastic address to “the young men 
of Cambridge of to-day.” Alt gether it 
was a notable meeting, and the success of 
the Bishop of Rochester’s project is now 
assured. It was resolved that the generous 
offer of the Trinity Settlement Committee 
should be accepted, and that a committee 
should be appointed to confer with them 
for the re-organisation of Trinity Court as a 
Cambridge House, and its administration 
upon the proposed basis. 

Of less general interest was Dr. Swete’s 
public lecture on “The Bull Apostolicae 
Cure.” The Regius Professor’s pronounce- 
ment has been published” by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Bowes. 


** For the moment,”’ he concluded, “ isolation 
seems to be the lot both of the English nation 
and of the English Church. There are worse 
things than isolation. It is better than an 
unsound or perilous alliance; it may even 
develop resources and powers which an alliance, 
or the hope of an alliance, might have crippled 
or wrecked. . . Rome has spoken her last 
word, and has spoken in vain.” 

The specially appointed Syndicate is hard 
at work on its report to the Senate with 
reference to the admission of women to the 
University. The report is being eagerly 
awaited by all parties. The best friends 
of the women’s cause are anxious that the 
women should not wreck their chances by 
a fool-hardy attempt to win full member- 
ship of the Senate. They will be acting 
wisely if they accept, with gratitude, what- 
ever is offered, leaving greater concessions 
to the future. 

Before long the University may feel 
itself called upon to establish a diploma, 
for external students, “implying definite 
courses of work to be accomplished partly 
through the Local Lectures and partly 
through the Local Examinations, especially 
the Higher Local.” Mr. R. D. Roberts, 
secretary for Local Lectures, urges this in 
his report to the Local Lectures and Exam- 
inations’ Syndicate, and a suggestion has 
been made that a new degree (e.g., “ A.A.” 
—i.¢., Associate in Arts) might be found 
more serviceable than a mere certificate or 
diploma. If its prestige were maintained, 
it would be sought after by many deserving 
students, more especially women students, 
throughout the country. 


The appointment of Dr. Ryle, ef King’s 
College, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, as 


President of Queens’, has given great 
satisfaction; it was understood that his 





election to the vacant Headship should not 
necessitate his resignation of the professor- 
ship. The finances of Queens’ College are 
not in a flourishing condition. 


The sad intelligence has reached the 
University of the death of John Edward 
Gray, B.A., scholar of King’s College, 
Harkness Scholar, aged 22 years; he died 
on November 8, on his arrival at Naples, 
whither he had gone to occupy a University 
table at the Zoological Station. ‘The term 
has been saddened by many losses, none 
sadder than this. 

Y. 


PARIS LETTER. 

YOR the past month the world of letters 
H here has been almost exclusively 
occupied with the correspondence of Victor 
Hugo and George Sand, and promises for 
some little time to think of nought else. 
There was first George Sand’s letter to 
Pugello, which carried off the respectable 
Temps in an hour or two like a flame. 
Then came the correspondence with Musset 
after the famous disaster of Venice, and 
now in the new number of the Jerue de 
Paris we have George Sand’s letters to 
Sainte-Beuve. Curiosity is further gratified 
by the publication of Victor Hugo’s corre- 
spondence with Sainte-Beuve. 

Nothing can be more mournful, more 
ghastly, than this reverse of the medal of 
the most brilliant period of the romantic 
literature of France in the thirties. The 
morals of its creators were, alas! so intoler- 
ably below the standard of their works, 
whereas to-day we have such gruesome 
reason to lament a contrary state of affairs. 
Those whose youth has been fed upon 
the vague generosity and magnanimous 
passion of George Sand, will grieve for 
these hideous revelations that shatter a 
splendid, if tarnished, ideal. Who is the 
better for knowing that this woman of 
genius divided her time between litera- 
ture and liaisons? The celebrated trio, 
Sandeau, Musset, and Chopin, we knew of 
and forgave; but when it comes to ten 
authentic lovers, and the heroine of these 
adventures writing of each in the high, 
inflated style of sentimental maidens ena- 
moured of the ideal, one feels that the 
limits of toleration have been reached. Her 
heart was, as Liszt—one of the band—called 
it, an omnibus, adapted for public claim and 
the carriage of many. In one of her letters 
to her lay confessor, Sainte-Beuve, she 
shows herself in middle life to have retained 
quite an abnormal zaireté. Surrounded as 
she was by a galaxy of literary genius, her- 
self the foremost, she could not admire the 
book or poem of a new writer without being 
instantly seized with a wish to become the 
author’s mistress. Alfred de Musset won 
her by a poem; Mérimée captured her with 
a nouvelle; and so on ad infinitum. 

But deception and disenchantment cannot 
blind us to the fact that there are many 
beautiful, many remarkable passages, in 
these letters, the publication of which is 
an affront to the commonest instinct of 
loyalty and honour. It is of documentary 





value to discover that Musset was not 
above an audacious appropriation of George 
Sand’s ideas, not even re-clothed in his 
own language. The most famous and 
admired passage in that charming comedy, 
“On ne Badine pas avec Amour,” is 
copied textually, without the alteration of 
a single word, from one of her letters of 
advice to him after the rupture. And 
throughout the incredible disorders of 
her life, one sees at every turn that in- 
exhaustible kindness which made her 
such a delightful and lovable old woman 
shine like hope through the miserable ob- 
securities of passion. She was essentially 
sincere and naive, even when she lied, as, 
alas! she often did. To Sainte-Beuve she 
writes: ‘“‘As for the sincerity of my soul, 
for the more or less of strength and virtue it 
has preserved in the course of my sad life, 
these are delicate matters, only to be appre- 
ciated by two or three friends. . . . I 
must feel that, near or afar, two or three 
noble souls walk through life, sustaining me 
by their good wishes and their sympathy. 
They are the brothers and sisters I shall 
find in the bosom of God at the end of the 
pilgrimage ” ! 

To turn from George Sand’s astonishing 
correspondence with Sainte-Beuve to Victor 
Hugo’s with the same great critic, is to turn 
from sensational and declamatory sentiment 
to a glimpse of pure suffering nobly borne. 
Whether or not it was indiscreet to have 
published these letters, there can be no 
doubt that they are an enormous gain to 
Hugo—to the man’s reputation. They 
reveal him in youth as something greatly 
noble; as a gentleman of a knightliness so 
delicate and chivalrous as to surpass even 
our ideal of perfect manhood. Every line 
of these touching letters to the friend who 
loved his wife are prompted by a fineness, 
an exquisiteness of nature, rarer than the 
greatest genius. Hugo may have been 
spoiled afterwards by literature and politics, 
but these letters prove that in youth he 
was most magnanimous and unpractically 
romantic. Fancy a heart-broken young 
husband writing to his rival: “I know for 
a certainty that it is possible for her who 
has all my love to cease to love me!”” And 
again : ‘‘ Let us be indulgent to one another, 
my dear friend; I have my wounds, you 
have yours,” and that splendid effacing 
phrase at the end of an invitation to the 
house—‘‘ 1830 is passed!” The last letter 
of all, written after a magnanimous effort 
to return to the old life, breathing the word 
of inevitable farewell, reaches the extreme 
of beauty and generosity. 

What attention the loves of George Sand 
leave the cultivated world to bestow else- 
where is given to M. Francois Coppée’s 
really admirable book, Ze  Coupable. 
It is a virile and brave attack upon the 
father’s neglect of his illegitimate offspring, 
and that monstrous institution—the peni- 
tential school for abandoned childhood. 
What one admires in M. Coppée’s Quixotism 
is its freedom from maudlin sentiment. It is 
not in the least decorated. The story is told 
in an excellent, homely style, and is hardly a 
work of art so much as a work of strong 
and sincere feeling. 


H. L. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


A WORD ON WINDOWS. 


NHESE are the days, or rather the even- 
ings, when the bookseller’s window 
blooms like the rose of Sharon. Let us 
say it is Hatchards’ in Piccadilly. The 
moment of the meeting lights has come, 
and the gas-jets are alive, though only 
children have noticed the lamplighter 
stealing through the throng. And _ sud- 
denly life goes with a lilt. Women wear 
the tinge of their best health, and their 
errands seem prosperous. It is never 
so easy to be happy as in this hour of 
walking and tea-drinking, that is neither 
of the day nor of the night, neither stolen 
from the strenuous hours nor infected with 
the fever of the later ones. And the eye, 
quick to be pleased, is aware of the soft 
glow of morocco bindings, the medleys of 
coloured frontispieces, the brown of photo- 
gravures, the twinkle of gold designs 
and letterings. ‘By day the bookseller’s 
window is somewhat hard and cold. But in 
the evening, paper gets a little warmth, and 
parchment bindings that were chilly at 
noon please by their restful and moderate 
whiteness. Where there is colour it is 
hearty as well as bright. Now, too, the 
books become individualised, spiritualised ; 
and the passer-by, done with the cares of the 
day, is not indifferent. He crosses the road, 
or descends from a bus, to read and covet, 
and, if he be wise, to purchase. For as the 
astrologers bade their clients gather herbs 
under the favouring planet, and in an exact 
hour, to gain their full virtue; so if you 
buy a book in this hour, you shall have a 
memory as well as a book. 

They may not philosophise thus at 
Hatchards’, but the result is the same. 
The familiar double window that glows 
nightly opposite the Albany shows you 
how desirable are sumptuous books-—books 
on birds, richly illustrated in colours, or 
the histories of racehorses, or the annals 
of the hunts, and all costly books of travel 
and family history, and all honest tomes 
honourably printed and bound, for which 
ancestral shelves are waiting. That is the 
note of Hatchards’ window, and a good 
and heartening note it is in the grey of a 
November evening. 

Now at Denny’s, in the Strand, the same 
hour is magical, but the circumstances are 
different. Here all the world dallies, 
coveting all kinds of books. The Strand 
is still in the throes of business, and here 
in the little bay behind the Church of St. 
Mary, and at the foot of Newcastle- 
street, you look at books and magazines 
in a medley and a Babel. You wedge your- 
self between the hungering book-tasters, 
who crowd the outside counters piled with 
the magazines, the shilling books, the six- 
penny books, the manuals, the text-books, 
the guide-books, the year- books, the 
newest and cheapest Shakespeare or Walt 
Whitman, the books of Renan in their 
shilling translations, the Canterbury Poets, 
the reciters, the keys to etiquette — 
everything that, when bought, can be 
pushed unwrapped into your overcoat 
pocket. Around the corner, in Book- 





sellers’-row, the elect books rise in order 
and quiet ; the sets of Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Scott in calf and morocco, the new 
biographies and art-books, and the novels 
that are being talked about. In one 
window there is a Minor Poets’ shelf, on 
which you are sure of seeing all that is slim 
in binding and precious in design. The gas- 
jets are the making of the scene, which is 
gay and interesting, and seductive to a de- 
gree. And while you scan titles, or compute 
your silver, you will be conscious of a roar 
as of many waters, a diapason accom- 
panying the piping book-chaffer. It is 
never absent in the evening, and it gives a 
quality to the spot. Should you turn 
from the spell of the -books to seek its 
source you will find that it is the voice of 
the newsman who stands at the corner of 
Newcastle-street. He is both the Nestor 
and Stentor of his craft. These twenty 
years he has exerted his tremendous voice, 
tremendous still. But the well lighted 
windows, and the books waiting for 
owners, are the focus of it all. One 
realises that when a bookseller illumes 
his windows at twilight he lights a beacon 
beneficent and cheering to foot-weary, and 
brain-weary men. 


BOOK SALES. 


Tue following tables show what books 
have been most in demand in various places 
during the past week or fortnight : 


ABERDEEN. 
FICTION. 
Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 
Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Aberdeen Awa?; Local Sketches. Geo. Walker, 
Bible Characters. Whyte. 


POETRY AND DRAMA, 
Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 
Shakespeare (Bliss's Edition). 

New Ballads. Davidson. 

The Seven Seas. Kipling. 
BELLES-LETTIRES. 

De Quincy, Vol. I. (Black). 

Carlyle's Works, Centenary Edition. 

Boswell’s Johnson, 6 vols. 


DUNDEE. 
FICTION. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 
Soldier Tales. Kipling. 
A Stormy Voyager. A. 8, Swan. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Richard Cameron. By John Herkless. 
Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 
Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. C, K. Shorter. 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. Israel Abrahams, 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 
The Seven Seas. Kipling. 
New Ballads. Davidson. 
Browning, new 2 vol. ed. 
TRAVEL. 
From Batoum to Baghdadt. W.B. Harris. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Literary Shop. J. 8S. Ford. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
FICTION. 

. Sir George Tressady. Mrs. H. Ward. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 
Soldier Tales. Kipling. 

Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 
Casa Braccio. F. M. Crawford. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The Story of My Life. A.S. C. Hare. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Fridtiof Nansen, Translator, W. Archer. 
Might Have Been. Dr. Parker. 
History, Church of England. Wakeman. 
Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
Browning, new 2 vol, edition. 
The Seven Seas. Kipling. 
Burns, Clarendon Press Edition. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Temple Edition. 

TRAVEL. 

In New South Africa. Lincoln Tangye. 
Persian Life and Customs. S. G. Wilson. 
Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places, Archd. Forbes. 


BELLES-LETTRES., 
Eighteenth Century Vignottes. A. Dobson. 
The Dainty Reprints. J. M. Dent & Co. 


BRISTOL. 
FICTION. 


The Grey Man. Crockett. 
The Sowers. Merriman. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Browning, new 2 vol, ed. 


MANCHESTER. 
FICTION. 
A Puritan’s Wife. Max Pemberton. 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 
Sir George Tressady. Mrs. H. Ward. 
Among the Untrodden Ways. Mrs, Francis. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

French Revolution. Carlyle Cent. Edition. 

Life and Works of Marcus Stone (Art Annua!). 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

The Seven Seas, Kipling. 

Browning, new 2 vol. edition. 

Shakespeare in Temple and other cheap editions; 

BELLES-LETTRES. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Austin Dobson. 


LIVERPOOL, 
FICTION, 


Sentimental Tommy. Barrie. 
Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 
Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The Story of My Life. A. S.C. Hare. 
Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Life of Butler. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
The Seven Seas. Kipling. 
Browning, new 2 vol. edition. 
TRAVEL. 
Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. Selous. 
Running the Blockade. Taylor. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 


Table Talk of Shirley. 2nd Series, 2 vols. 
Gaston de Latour. Walter Pater 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
FICTION. 
Sentimental Tommy. Barrie 
The Grey Man. Crockett. 
Sir George Tressady. Mra, H. Ward. 
The Sowers. Merriman. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Lockhart. A. Lang. 
POETRY AND DRAMA, 
The Seven Seas. Kipling. 
Browning, new 2 vol, edition. 
New Ballads. Davidson. 
TRAVEL. 
Sunshine and torm in Rhodesia. Selous. 
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THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 
NOTE PAPER, 5 Quires, 1s. 


COURT ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100. 


MOURNING ENVELOPES, 


ls. 6d. per 100. 


HIERATICA 
HIERATICA 
HIERATICA (aga. 


Every Sheet and Envelope Watermarked HJIERATICA, 
Any dans ulty in obtaining, send stamps to Hieratica Works, 68, Upper Thames Street, London. Samples J Free. Parcels ct: Paid. 


CATALOGUES 
VOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squars. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, _ 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGU. E. ‘Ss post Sree on applic ation. | 


TH. WOH LLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER,| 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forz1en Booxs and Pssriopticats at the most 
moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES on application. 

H. GREVEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The » Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


NV R. MOSHER’S N 


YEW DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 


It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile titles in red and black, and done up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 


To Book-lovers who already knnw the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Mr. Mosurr does not hesitate to say that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he haa yet 
published, 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PUBLISHER, PortLanp, Marne, U.S.A. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


e ’ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS |* 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





SOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, |r 


No. 559, 


For Novemssr, just published, contains a collection of 


EARLY EDITIONS of the BIBLE, many rare Works in 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY LITERATURE, 
And Books relating to SCOTLAND. 

Besides the usual Selection of Miscellaneous Literature. 
Post free on application to 
H, Sorugran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C. ; 
or, 7, Piccadilly, Ww. 


gr AMPS. —BRITISH 


AFRICA, 


Bogota, Beira, 


rr 
EAST 
surcharged on Indian, obsolete, very scarce ; 
Canada (eight cents), Cyprus, India (one rupee), three Tunis, six 
Turkish ; forty-five varieties, Park Road, 


1s. 1d. — Situ, 
Kingston, Surrey. 


Upper 


THIN, FOR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENOEH, 5 Quires, 1s 
MOURNING NOTE, 5 Quires, 1s. 6d. 


REJECT IMITATIONS. 





Ready on 25th nat. 


‘THE KAFIRS %% HINDU-KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 


With numerous Illustrations by A. D. 


McCormick. Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 





*,* This book is a record of a journey in KaAfiristan, and of nearly a year spent among a wild 


and interesting people. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Len. 16, | Henrietta Street, Covent Gumm, 5 London. 





‘UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the lith of January, 1897.—In addition to 
et Examination at the University, Provincial kxaminations will be 

held at Mason College, Birmingham; The Merchant Venturers’ 

Technical College, Bristol; Dumfnes College (for os College), 

;.The Training Coll New City toad, @ ; The York- 

Shire College, Leeds ; Ratha ord College, 
Atheneum, Plymouth; and The Grammar School, 

Every Candidate is required to a apply to the Réorstean (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, ndon, W.) for a Form of Entry 


| not lesa than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 


F. V. Dickixs, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 
_November lith, 1896. 


QGcorrisH TE XT SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the SCOTTISH TEXT 
will be held in DOWELL'S Roe MS 
EDINBURGH, on FRIDAY, 
T° BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. HENRY 
& CO., of 98, ST, MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C., beg i to 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forwarding, post 
upon application, their Lists of Publications, and Prospectuses sot 


numerous important works in Art, Literature, Philoso .. Fiction, 
Politics, Biogra hy. Also specimen copies of their mont hly magazine 


“TO-MORROW. . es 
|THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER. | 
PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL pauses. i Ltd. a5 Leadenhall Street, 
D 











SOCIETY 
(No. 13), 18, GEORGE STREET, 
ath NovemBe ty ate 4 p. , ea 


Contains hairless paper, over which the m dive with perfect | 
freedom. suapenee each, Ss. Lend oom, rul = plain. 


0 NEWSPAPER EDITORS ‘and 


PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of. WIGTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 
include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
represented. List post free on application to 


J. F. SPRIGGS'S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 


21, Paternoster Square, Lc ondon, E. 





r 0 AUTHORS. — The ROXBURGHE 


PRESS, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RE- 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
ee Catalogue post free on application. 


Wo. & Geo. LA W. 
COFFEE- SUGAR—TEA. 
(104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W. C. 





, Nm Tyne; The | 
rtsmouth. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


|. &c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, h h-class Printers 

| and Publishers, ugh Square, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 

| have specially ailt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 

| illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machinesfor fast 

folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 

Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 

and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
| 
BiZKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 











ESTABLISHED 1551. 





| SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposit and allows Lnterest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 








| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD» LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. isd. a box. 


“EPPS8’'S. 


| 
| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
| 


COCOA 
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Blaisdell Self- -Sharpening Peiicil. 


: MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


=_— What the Editors ae : 
“TRUTH,” August 15th, 1895. 


There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found 
my office table provided with a set of new editorial pencils—red, blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their appearance, 
I made enquiries and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee notion in lead pengils, the lead being mounted sim @ stick 
of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is thatiavhen the 
point is broken or worn down, you tear off, one layer of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without 
any further process of sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell” poncil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may make a 
fortune out of it. 














“THE QUEEN,” August roth. 


New self-sharpening pencil. At first sight it does not appear to differ from the ordinary lead pencil, but on closer inspection it will 
be found that the lead, instead of being cased in cedar, is contained in a compressed paper covering so tightly rolled as to resemble wood 
in appearance and in hardness. When the pencil requires sharpening, all that has to be done is to break the outside layer of paper with 
a penknife or even a pin, take hold of the strip thus disclosed, unwind a few turns, and pull the strip off, when the lead appears ready 
or use. It will at once be seen what an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 


“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,’ August roth. 


Has the death day of the c2dar pencil arrived? It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious 
innovation. In appearance this American new comer is like our old friends, but the place of the wood is taken by tightly-rolled 
paper wound in short strips, the width of each strip being marked down the side of the pencil by a slight perforation. When the pencil 
gets worn down one of these strips is torn off, and in this way a fresh piece of the lead is made available. It is decidedly an ingenious idea. 


“BLACK AND WHITE,” August roth. 


The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil” is a remarkably smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required. 


“THE LADY,” August 8th. 


A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at ence that it is 2 very ingenious little article. These pencils nced no knife to sharpen them, as, by 
simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are 


LASTS TWICE AS LONG. 


well wortby of a trial. 


“LONDON MORNING LEADER,” August 8th, 1895. 


The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden case if of good quality «loes not promise much scope to the inventive genius 
thirsting to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm from Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that deserves 
popularity for its ingenuity. The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to the ordinary pencil thickness and 
slightly notched at intervals, so that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears down, producing an ever sharpened 
pencil, always in working order. The new device is known as the “Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil.” 


“THE EVENING NEWS AND POST” (London), August roth. 


One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the Blaisdell Paper Pencil, brought out by an 
enterprising Philadelphia company. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short at an 
important moment are now at a discount. All tbat the writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil 
stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh all ready sharpened point 


appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, 
post free, Great Britain, Is, 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.. 


SAME LENGTH AS AN ORDINARY CEDAR PENCIL. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’ NEW BOOKS. 


HUGH THOMSON'S NEW CHRISTMAS. VOLUME. 
JANE AUSTEN’S EMMA. 


WITH 40 ILLUSTRATIONS, WILL BE READY ON NOVEMBER 27th. 
In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 8s.; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 64. 











ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! An edition de luxe, with 80 Full-page and other 
aaastnetene by CHARLES E. BROCK. Printed in red and black. In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 


PARTS I., II., and III. and VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Prof. W. M. Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 88 


Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and Write. In Twenty Parts at 4s net each, or in 
4 vols. at 24s. net each (supplied only in Sets) 


TIMES.—“ The most magnificent of the modern lives of Napoleon....... The serious and careful work of a very competent historian.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 
THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the ~ fl mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Also a limited Edition on super-royal, Hand made, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. (250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 


THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. ByR. B. Sheridan. With 50 Illustrations by 


EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
Also a limited Edition on super-royal, Hand-made, 30s, net. = Copies Only for England and America.) 





Demy 8vo; 15s. net. 


THE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Warwick Wroth, 


F.S.A., of the British Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. With 62 Illustrations. (Uniform with Mr. Arthur Dasent’s “ St, James's Square.) 
DAILY CHRONI JLE.—“ Mr. Warwick Wroth’s handsome, erudite, and vastly entertaining volume.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard—The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man 


who was—The Courting of Dinah Shadd—The {Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—The Taking of Lungtungpen—The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail 
pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. 8S. HARTRICK. 


DAILY NEW3,—* The large and beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and binding in blue and gold make ‘ Soldier Tales’ a most attractive and timely gift-book.” 





THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. NEW NOVELS. 


Compiled by JOSEPH FINN Asieemeet by RUDYARD KIPLING With 12 Ilus- 
trations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. » BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Crown 8yvo0, 6s. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By TAQUISARBA. 


CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B, CAPPER. PUNCH.—“ A more picturesque, dramatically tragic......and altogether more absorb- 





ingly interesting novel than ‘ Taquisara’ it would be difficult to find even among the works 
Wa eens ty OSS PERSE. \ its author, Mr. Marion Crawford.” 
Small dto, cloth gilt, 103. 63, ania anaes 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBBERY UNDE “ 
ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dodd, eosin Gone 


Author of “‘ Cathedral Days,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
THE BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a Col- BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


lection of Material bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular Shovepnents | Crown Ove, ~ 
in Custom and Religious Ritual. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I., M.R.A.S., PAL L A DIA 
F.R.G.8., Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. ° 
DAILY NEWS.—“A striking contribution, by an original investigator, to the science | | 
of comparative mythology.” 





VOLUME II., NOW READY. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, and| The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 





BEVERLEY. Drawn and Etched by ROBERT FARREN. With en Intro- | AS HARMER, M.A., ani A. E, SHIPLEY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
duction by the late Professor A. EEMA D.C.L.. 75 Copies, Proofs in 

folio, half-Roxburghe, £5 5s. net; 200 Columbier Sto, handsomely bound in cloth, Vol. II. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By F. W. GAMBLE, M.8c. 
£2 12s, 6d. net. (Vict.), Owens College; Miss L. SHELDON, Newnham College, Cambridge ; + E. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge ; MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge (D.Sc. Lond.), Professor of Natural History’ in the 
ARS TRAGICA SOPHOCLEA cum SHAKS. Queen's College, Cork; W. BLAXLAND BENHAM, D.Sc. (Lond), Hon. M.A. 
PERIANA COMPARATA. An Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and Shakspere orend: FE BEDD Demonsirstor, li ag Me Anatomy in PA ny A 
By LIONEL HORTON-SMITH, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, McMahon Law Student, and Oxford =08.)> Pros mi . 

late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London; and 8. F, HARMER, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORIEL WINDOW. _ ‘By Mrs. Molesworth. ‘SOCIALISM : being Notes on a Political Tour. 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, late Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, and 
With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE, Commissioner for Inquiry from that Province. 


MACMILLAN & CO.., Liurtzp, LONDON. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane ; Pablished for the Proprietor ty PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 























